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LUTHERAN TERCENTENARY 


Dr. P. O. Bersell, President of the Augustana Synod, Writes Frankly 
of Impressions Made on Him or by Him in Connection 
with the Philadelphia Celebration 


THE OPINION seems to be unanimous on the part of the ten 
to twelve thousand Lutherans who attended the Lutheran 
Tercentenary Celebration in Convention Hall in Philadel- 

phia, Tuesday, June 28, 1938, at 7.00 

E ee P. M., that this was easily the great- 

=. est and most inspiring meeting in 

the whole series of official celebra- 

tions in Wilmington, Philadelphia, 

Salem and Washington, commem- 

orating the landing of the Swedes 

in the Delaware Valley three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Lutherans from many continents 
were in that vast assembly. Eight 
of the Lutheran general bodies of 
the United States and Canada par- 
ticipated officially, representing a 
constituency of three million Lu- 
therans, and the Lutheran Church 
of Sweden was also represented officially. It was an epochal 
meeting. Through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company a half-hour of the program was broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network. 

This broadcast included the concluding part of the ad- 
dress by President E. P. Pfatteicher of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, who spoke on behalf of the Lutherans of 
America, honoring the Delaware Swedes, who were the 
pioneers of organized Lutheran work in America; the ad- 
dress of the Minister of Sweden to the United States, the 
Hon. Wollmar F. Bostrom; the reading of the address of 
H. R. H. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Edvard Rohde, Bishop of the diocese of Lund, 
Sweden; the response by the chairman of the evening, the 
president of the Augustana Synod; the singing of the Ter- 
centenary Hymn written by the Rev. Dr. Evald B. Lawson 
for this occasion; and finally the beginning of the chief ad- 
dress by Dr. Conrad Bergendoff on the theme, “The 
Church, the Abiding Monument of the Delaware Swedes.” 

Other important items on the program were the invocation 
by President Alfred Haapanen of the Finnish Lutheran 
Church (Suomi Synod); the greeting from the church of 
Sweden by the Bishop of Lund; the greeting from the Scan- 
dinavian Lutheran bodies of America by President J. A. 
Aasgaard of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America; 
the greeting from other Christian church bodies in America 
of Swedish origin, by the Rev. C. G. Wallenius; choral sing- 
ing by the Wennerberg Male Chorus of New Britain, Conn., 
and by the Philadelphia Lutheran Chorus of more than 300 
voices under the direction of the Rev. Paul C. Empie; the 
formal introduction of presidents and official representatives 
of church bodies; and the concluding prayer by the Rt. Rev. 
Gustaf K. Ljunggren, the Bishop of Skara, Sweden. And, in 
true Lutheran fashion, the assembly sang the battle hymn of 
the Reformation in many languages. 


Male Chorus A. W. O. L. 


There were only two things to mar the perfection of the 
program. The one was the non-appearance of the Tercen- 
tenary Jubilee Male Chorus of sixty-five voices from Swe- 
den, the appearance of whom had been definitely promised. 
No explanation for this non-appearance has been offered 
the committee at the time of this writing. It is known that 
this chorus sang in Philadelphia the same evening at a con- 
cert in Turnverein Hall attended by 1,700 people. 
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The other disappointment, and infinitely greater, was the 
failure of any member of the royal family of Sweden to visit 
the festival service at which the Lutherans of America were 
honoring the memory of the Swedes sent out as colonists 
by the Swedish crown. Of course the sickness of the Crown 
Prince caused a change in the plans. But when Bishop 
Rohde on Monday told me that the Crown Prince had asked | 
him to read his greeting, I urged him to do all in his power 
to see to it that Prince Bertil put in his appearance, as he 
was substituting for his father at all the other functions, and 
his failure to do so would result in a sorry aftermath. 

On Thursday morning Prince Bertil invited me to visit 
him in his suite at the Chateau Crillon. He was evidently 
very sincere in his apologies for what had happened. He 
spoke on behalf of the royal family in voicing deeply felt 
regrets. When I mentioned that the Lutheran meeting was 
the largest in the whole official series, a member of the 
Crown Prince’s staff said immediately, “Yes, and from our 
point of view it was the most important also.” 

I assured the Prince that after my conversation with him 
I was quite convinced that there was no intentional slight 
to the Augustana Synod or the Lutherans of America on 
the part of the royal family and that I would convey their 
regrets to the Lutherans of America through the church 
press. It is my opinion that the royal party, as well as the 
official commission from Sweden were the victims of cir- 
cumstances: beyond their personal control. While in Phila- 
delphia their movements were under the guidance of the 
Pennsylvania Tercentenary Commission and a program 
practically impossible of fulfillment had been set up for 
them on that Tuesday. Even a radio world broadcast by 
the Prince had to be cancelled at the last moment. There- 
fore others than the distinguished visitors from Sweden 
must assume the responsibility for the miscarriage of plans. 


Lutheran Church Not Welcomed 

To understand the situation some of the background must 
be made known, and it is best that the truth is told. When 
the Augustana committee insisted on a place on the official 
program for a Lutheran service under its ‘auspices, great 
resistance was encountered from unexpected sources. The 
officers of the Swedish-American Tercentenary Association 
did not favor it. Neither did the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania Tercentenary Commission nor the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Sweden. After months of negotiations and 
after the president of the Augustana Synod threatened to 
bring the matter directly to the attention and decision of 
the Crown Prince, an agreement was finally arrived at 
by which the Pennsylvania State Dinner was moved from 
7.00 to 8.00 o’clock and the Lutheran meeting was set at 
7.00 P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time, to give the royal 
party opportunity to attend the Lutheran meeting for half 
an hour. Assurance was given us as to the exact timing of 
the arrival of the party and also that our meeting would be 
given due publicity in the printed matter issued by the 
Swedish American Tercentenary Association. 

Mr. J. S. Edstrom informed me, and showed me the evi- 
dence, that in the printed instructions and itinerary fur- 
nished the Royal New Sweden Commission, of which he is 
chairman, there is positively no mention of our meeting. 
And in the program folders issued by the Swedish Amer- 
ican Tercentenary Asseciation no mention is made of the 
Lutheran service. There is mention of a “religious” meeting 
to be held in Convention Hall at 7.15, but there is no indica- 
tion of its significance. On the other hand great publicity 
was given from the same source to the Swedish service held 
in Old Swedes Church, Wilmington, Sunday afternoon, June 
26, in which various religious bodies took part, as if that 
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PHILADELPHIA, THE FIRST 


The Rev. E. Theodore Bachmann Visits Place So Named in the New Testament, 
Now Called Amman 


AspuLLa, Emir of Trans-Jordan, was making interested 
inquiries about “the great Philadelphia in America.” He 
said that some years ago a former mayor of Philadelphia 
had sent him a book of photographs of the city, and now 
he seemed rather pleased when he discovered that one of 
the four visitors he had granted an interview was a Phila- 
delphian. For although Amman is the name of the capital 
of Trans-Jordan, it was in the days of the Roman Empire 
called Philadelphia. 

Amman may in fact be the original Philadelphia. But to 
give some kind of answer to this question, you find your- 
self thinking immediately in terms of history. More than a 
thousand years before Christ this was the royal city of 
Rabbat Ammon, and belonged to the Ammonites. Under 
King David it was conquered by his general, Joab, but 
later recovered again by the natives. After a varied career, 
during which it was in turn built up and then destroyed, the 
city’s fortunes rose in the years following the conquest of 
this part of Asia by Alexander the Great. Coming under 
the benevolent rule of Ptolemy Philadelphus II (282-247 
B. C.), who was one of Alexander’s successors, the city’s 
strategic location was capitalized. Upon the steep hill which 
stands free at the junction of three valleys and forms the 
natural stronghold for controlling the surrounding territory, 
Ptolemy raised a citadel, while down in the valley, along 
a gently flowing stream, he put up a few temples in honor 
of Greek deities, along with an amphitheatre which stood 
on the hillside now across from the executive offices of 
Emir Abdulla. With the stamp of Hellenistic culture thus 
put upon it, the city was then given the name of its bene- 
factor and was called Philadelphia. 


Under Roman Rule 


When today you walk among the remains of the ancient 
city, you find ruins chiefly of the Roman period. What 
Ptolemy gave Philadelphia was later replaced or improved 
upon when, after the first century B. C., the Romans ex- 
tended their control over this region. Along the bank of the 
stream, for example, they built a colonnaded street whose 
marks you can trace almost a half mile beyond the Emir’s 
mansion. Here and there lie the remains of some temples 
and the baths. But more interesting than these is the Roman 
amphitheatre, which is unusually well preserved. In its 
thirty-odd rows some 4,000 people are estimated to have 
found room. And not only are the acoustics from the stage 
area to the last row still remarkably fine for open-air per- 
formances, but the entire construction impresses you with 
its practical design. As if built to be seated or emptied 
with all the rush we think characteristic of modern Phila- 
delphia, this theatre had wide street entrances on either 
side of the stage, while through a spacious mezzanine arcade 
people reached their places in the upper half of the tiers. 


cs SS 


BAZAAR SECTION OF AMMAN 


If, now, you ascend the hill where the citadel once stood, 
you come upon the foundations and platform of an imposing 
open-air temple which the Romans erected here, probably 
in Jupiter’s honor. For when the peace of the Roman Em- 
pire was established, emphasis fell less on the citadel and 
more on the temple where the cult of the Emperor and its 
rites of worship symbolized the unity of the Mediterranean 
world. With the spread of Christianity these rites ceased 
and the temple fell into disuse and, a hundred yards fur- 
ther on, a cross-shaped church was erected. Although this 
church may in part belong to the fifth century of our era, 
it bears the marks of Moslem alterations. For when in the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries the Mohammedan 
wave engulfed this part of the world, churches were usually 
converted into mosques. So, with the establishment of 
Moslem rule, you come to the culture of the Arabs who, 
within wide variations, have for over a thousand years de- 
termined the life of Philadelphia. And as if to blot out the 
Western influence which had raised this city to prominence, 
also as the southernmost of those ten cities which the New 
Testament calls the Decapolis, the Arabs resurrected the 
old name with a new spelling, and called the place Amman. 


A City of Contrasting Culture 

As you look out over the panorama of modern Amman, 
it is not the strategic location which strikes you so much 
as the contrasting cultures which here lie side by side. 
Although long silent, the ruins of old Philadelphia suggest 
an age and culture which cradled our modern civilization. 
With dignity unbroken in spite of time and men, they stand 
with unspoken pride over against the graceless rectangular 
houses of Amman. What the new city, with its 12,000 in- 
habitants, offers is the commentary that progress here stood 
still and then lapsed into reverse. 

Once back in the streets of Amman, however, you see the 
beginnings of a change. Walk through the bazaars, and you 
get some idea of so-called Western penetration. Shops 
without fronts, which are themselves show windows, display 
a conglomeration of modern wares. Colorful English cot- 
ton prints and calicoes, cheap Czechoslovakian agate pots, 
American films and drugs, Japanese silks and trinkets. Add 
to this the exclusively American cars which slowly honk 
their way through the torturous streets, and the American 
trucks which bring all these articles from the coast, and 
you have some idea of how world trade strikes even the 
remoter ends of the earth. But one thing now and then 
recalls your distance from our machine culture, and that is 
the total absence of gasoline pumps. There’s not one in the 
whole town. You simply buy it in five-gallon cans, at fifty 
cents a gallon. Later at the well you can see native women 
drawing water with these cans, instead of with the old- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Our Faith Expressed in the Common Service 


Book Compiled for Use of Lutherans at Worship Now Half Century Old 
By M. L. Hockrr, Whitemarsh, Pa. 


“Tig Common Service Book of the Lutheran Church con- 
tains the standard revised text of the Common Service of 
1888.” These opening words of the Preface of the Common 
Service Book, 1917, tell that the jubilee year of “The Serv- 
ice,’ “Matins” and “Vespers,” an American contribution to 
world-wide Lutheran unity, has come. In the “Year of 
Jubilee,” it was the custom in ancient Israel to cancel 
debts and free slaves. Not in the same way, but in a real 
way, the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Com- 
mon Service will set many bound minds free; and it offers 
an occasion on which to pay our debt to the committee that 
toiled ten years in historical research and painstaking 
analysis, that we might be united in sacrament and prayer 
according to our common heritage in Luther’s re-discovery 
of “Justification by Faith.” 

It is the truth that sets us free; and the truth about our 
worship services will answer your questions about the prac- 
tices of the Church, also about the faith “once and for all 
delivered to the saints.” And there is a source book at hand 
by which you can test what you hear and read about the 
origin and purpose of the way we worship. It is the “Com- 
mon Service Book of the Lutheran Church,” which in its 
most popular edition contains a Preface on pages 306 to 308. 
Should you read it, you will know why it is a historical 
error to say that Lutherans have followed the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in her liturgical ways, or that to use our 
Services is to go over to Rome. 


Started in Charleston, S. C. 


The roots of the Common Service are traceable to the 
great Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg; who, four years 
before his death, wrote, “It would be a most delightful and 
advantageous thing if all the Evangelical Lutheran congre- 
gations in North America were united with one another, if 
they all used the same order of Service.” Eighty-seven years 
later John Bachman, D.D., pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Charleston, S. C., urged the General Synod in the 
South to approve a declaration of like nature; but it was 
not until 1887 that inquiry concerning the willingness of 
the General Synod and the General Council to appoint a 
co-operating committee was made. From 1878 to April 17, 
1884, needful preparations were made for the actual work, 
which began on the latter date in the study of the Rev. 
Edward T. Horn of Charleston, S. C. 

The first draft of the Common Service was prepared by 
Dr. Horn, who offered the sub-committee co-laborers, Dr. 
Schmucker and Dr. G. U. Wenner, one hundred thirty pages 
of material. About four-fifths of this was clipped from the 
Church Book of the General Council. (If you wonder about 
the bulk of the material, recall that the Common Service 
includes Introits, Collects, Prayers, the Litany, Suffrages 
and Bidding Prayer.) The remainder, including practically 
all rubrics, and all the provisions for Matins and Vespers 
was in Dr. Horn’s handwriting. From such a beginning the 
work proceeded with all the incidents that are common to 
committee arrangements and personnel, but as far as we 
know there was only one serious disagreement, and that 
was over the place of the Lord’s Prayer in the Holy Com- 
munion. 

The reason for such unanimity is found in the fact that 
the committee worked harmoniously under definite instruc- 
tions agreed to by the co-operating synods. All were of one 
mind that the Common Service must be true to the best 
form of worship in the annals of the Christian Church, and 


true to the faith of the Church of the Reformation. And 
by Holy Week of 1888 in the South and by Whitsuntide in 
the North the Common Service was approved. 

But approval fifty years ago may, or may not, mean much 
to you. Some folk are satisfied with what the Church has 
to offer. Some people are not. Whether you belong to the 
former or the latter class, you will never regret putting our 
services to the following tests. First, does the worship sat- 
isfy the Christian, or could he enter into communion just 
about as well at a heathen altar, or on a golf course? Re- 
duced to simplest terms: worship is the standing of the 
creature in the presence of the Creator. “Upon this earth 
there is no scene more impressive than a company of human — 
souls, many or few, bowed in the hushed awe of a house of 
God.”* When a pagan thus stands he is laden with things 
to give,—animals, fruits, flowers, mutilation of his own body 
or the fettering of his mind. He gives because he believes 
that his god must be fed. His religion consists of oblations, 
a pitiable pouring out of himself to appease an angry god. 

When we stand before the Creator, it is He Who first 
gives and then receives, while we first receive and then 
give. “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holy place by the blood of Jesus, by the way which he ded- 
icated for us, a new and living way, through the veil, that 
is to say, his flesh; and having a great priest over the house 
of God; let us draw near with a true heart in fulness of 
faith.” Hebrews 10: 19-22. This is the highest moment in 
Christian worship: the Creator bestowing grace and the 
creature offering praise and thanksgiving from the heart. 


Dual in Nature 


Therefore in our service there are two intertwining parts 
which are best described by the rather unusual but descrip- 
tive words: sacrificial, or man’s part covering confession, 
praise, prayer and thanksgiving; and sacramental, which 
means God’s gifts to man. In distinguishing the sacrificial 
from the sacramental parts of Christian worship there is 
both truth and beauty. 

This was from the beginning, even the night in which our 
Lord was betrayed, when He gave thanks and instituted 
the Sacrament of the Altar. Therefore our services can 
stand a second test, the historical accuracy of the appoint- 
ments. The Apostolic Church was simple in form because it 
was a persecuted Church, hiding from the assaults of 
bigoted men who could glory in temples and feasts and rites. 
But when the day came for worshiping in the beauty of 
holiness the Christians had the writings of the evangelists 
and apostles and the Christianized form of the Jewish syn- 
agogue service. From Jesus’ command to go and baptize all 
nations in the name of the triune God came the sentence 
which is now uttered after the processional hymn. The 
Kyrie, the cry for mercy, came from the humble Publican 
who went home justified rather than the Pharisee who of- 
fered to God all that he had done. Our Introits, almost en- 
tirely, are excerpts from the Psalms that began ancient 
services since the time of King David. The Gloria Patri 
was used of old after a psalm to direct the mind toward the 
Trinity. The Gloria in Excelsis, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis are New Testament psalms. The Te Deum is very 
ancient, dating from that time of development in liturgical 
art when most of the Collects, seasons and lessons found a 
place in Christian worship. 


*“The Return to the Altar’—Joseph Fort Newton. 
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During the centuries of liturgical development much came 
in that was soon disregarded. For then, as now, new emo- 
tional and dramatic devices were introduced here and there 
by good and earnest souls. The Eastern Church preserves 
much of the dramatic. In their liturgy the priests spear 
the loaf that is to be distributed to the communicants in 
representation of the spear-thrust into the side of the Lord. 
The Roman Catholic Church has much that is highly mys- 
tical, but developed along more practical lines so that the 
Mass became a ceremonial sacrifice of Jesus Christ for the 
sin of the world. 

Our Service is based upon both the liturgy of the Eastern 
and the Roman Church, but Luther insisted on purifying the 
order of public worship so that the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Mariolatry and justification by works should have no place 

-in evangelical worship, and he translated the order into 
the language of the people. He refused to go as far as other 
reformers, who disregarded all religious history and eccle- 
siastical developments, making the Church a mere meeting 
place, replacing the altar with a table and removing even 
the cross.t Those who followed them have modified their 
ideas so that the tendency today is back to all that is holy 
and edifying in orderly divine worship. 


The People’s Part in Worship 


Luther introduced hymns to be sung by the congregation, 
replaced the sermon and insisted on lay participation. The 
Holy Communion was simplified until it is almost a repeti- 
tion of the historic New Testament account of its institution. 
The preface is as short as dignity and beauty will permit 
while the conclusion consists only of the Nunc Dimittis and 
Thanksgiving, the only prayer from Luther’s pen in all the 
Common Service. So while our Common Service is not a 
translation of Luther’s, its parts and the order of its pro- 


gression from Confession of sins to the Holy Communion . 


can be traced back through the best practices of the Church, 
which practices had apostolic inauguration. 

There is another test which you can make of our liturgy. 
How Scriptural is it? Its Biblicalness increases apprecia- 
tion of it. Words divine and references from the oldest to 
latest book of the Bible are found therein. It is not the work 
of men, much less of a man. We stand in wonder before 
Him and hear Him speak His matchless grace while we 
praise Him with words that He has put into the hearts of 
His children. Let us think of it as a divine service and speak 
of it in the same manner. Then we will never attend church 
without participating in the church’s service. And although 
it may easily be committed, it cannot become trite; for like 
the Word of God which is at its center, it will always enrich 
the heart. Then we will agree with the little book referred 
to above, in which is this: “6. Is it a sin to neglect public 
worship? Answer. Yes. By neglecting worship, we ignore 
God’s gracious gifts and our own spiritual needs.” 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 
- By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Seventh Sunday after Trinity 


O GOD, Whose never-failing Providence ordereth all things in 
heaven and earth: We humbly beseech Thee to put away from 
us all hurtful things, and to give us those things which be profit- 
able for us; through... 


THE KEY to this Little Prayer rests in the word Providence. 
With it we rise high into the realm of the Almighty, and, 
enlightened by His goodness and love, descend to the earth 
which He hath created and to the people He hath placed 
there,—among whom are ourselves. 

Of this Providence the Collect says, it is never-failing. 
The original Latin is illuminating: faileth not (actually, 


7 “A Catechism in Christian Worship’—Calvin P. Swank. 
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never makes a mistake!) in Thine own ordering. It further 
speaks of it as ordering all things in heaven and earth. 
Order is a plain word and certainly descriptive of a fine and 
balanced state and condition. But here it is knit in the Prov- 
idence of God! One conceives this as not only devising or 
planning, but so controlling and carrying out as to fulfill the 
planning under all and every circumstance. 

“Theologically” speaking, Providence is the doctrine that 
the universe as a whole and in all its countless details is 
administered by God so as to promote the good. Let’s goa 
bit farther, it is the foresight and care manifested by God 
for His creatures. In the exercise of this, God Himself is 
named Divine Providence. And going still farther, we may 
speak of a Special Providence, meaning thereby the per- 
formance of special acts by God for special people: thus,— 
His people. Knowingly or unknowingly you have been 
blessed by this more than once along your way. In the 
Scriptures, broad examples of this are the miracles. 

But let us be content with the blessed assurance of our 
Father’s foresight and care, indissolubly united with these 
His loving wisdom, eternal power, and never-ending good- 
ness. 

Last Sunday we prayed to Him as the Lord of all power 
and might, the Author of everything that is good. Today 
in our Prayer we confess that He employs this almighty 
power to maintain His creation and to administer it and to 
provide for His children. He, from Whom “every good gift 
and every perfect gift cometh down,” is “the Father of lights, 
with whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast 
by turning.” 

On the foundation of this confession we build our Peti- 
tion, a two-fold one which only Almighty Power can accom- 
plish. For in ourselves there is no wisdom to recognize, no 
will to determine, no power to carry out. We pray,—Put 
away from us... give to us. Exactly what a loving child 
would seek, who is conscious of His Father’s love and power. 

Put away from us all hurtful things; we must understand 
that we are not merely asking that the whole catalog of 
life’s misfortunes and miseries be driven away from us, but 
that we are including much more. Greater than these are 
the things which hurt us eternally ... “that war against the 
soul.” Misfortunes and ill can be cleansing and strength- 
ening. There are Divine chastenings which are eternally 
salutary; but there are crushing loads both earthly and 
spiritual which utterly destroy. 

Against these, as well as against the hard things of life, 
we earnestly supplicate, put them away from us. Can any 
but Divine, almighty, loving, Fatherly Power do that? Here 
read Today’s Epistle (Romans 6: 19-23) and meditate 
quietly upon it. Does it not contribute inspiration for this 
Petition? So order our life and the world about our life (!) 
that all that hurts the life of Thy child be utterly driven 
away! 

Give us those things which be profitable for us: So order 
our life and the world about our life (!) that all that blesses 
and enriches righteous living be accorded us. We are pray- 
ing for “fruit unto holiness’—things that are eternally 
profitable. Beside this two-fold Petition the Epistle places, 
“For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” And it is well that this 
be placed in our Prayer, lest we mis-pray it; for we are 
not merely supplicating to be preserved from misfortune 
and given good fortune: as though God were to control all 
the forces of this world just to that end (yet He could!) ; but 
that Divine Providence would order our life both in pro- 
tecting and in providing unto an eternal good end. This His 
Providence, ordered without mistake, always does: and it is 
the glory of the Fatherhood of our God that in all this uni- 
verse, His love and care does enfold me (like His Son en- 
folded those in the countryside in the Gospel, Mark 8: 1-9); 
and it is the peace and joy of my sonship in that I know 
“He careth for me.” 
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Parish Education Commencement 


How One Congregation Plans to Emphasize Parish Education in September 
By THE Rev. WILLIAM S. Avery, Wantagh, N. Y. 


As THESE lines are written, hundreds of schools and col- 
leges are holding their commencements. If the graduates 
think of these occasions as ends in themselves, they are 
losing their greatest value. Of course graduation does signify 
attaining a certain goal, but each commencement is truly 
significant only as it stimulates to greater endeavor. Every 
goal is a true objective only when it is a starting-point to 
further growth. 

That is why the writer likes to think of the yearly effort 
of his congregation as “Parish Education Commencement,” 
rather than “Parish Education Month.” “Month” is too 
limiting. It sounds as if it is over at the end of thirty days. 
Really this is the time to evaluate past educational activity 
and to begin another year of growth. Parish Education Com- 
mencement is a starting-point as well as a goal. 

As a goal, this year’s Parish Education Commencement 
must be evaluated in the light of last year’s objective. Did 
our people read Christian literature and did this experience 
influence them to Christian living? It is difficult to measure 
the attainment of this goal. However, in Christ Lutheran 
Church, Wantagh, N. Y., certain facts indicate its partial 
accomplishment, at least. During the year two steps were 
taken to put Christian literature into our homes: (1) A 
steady stream of magazines, tracts, and pamphlets, including 
“Light for Today,” now flows through the tract-rack in- 
stalled during the year. And (2) the “Christ Church Chron- 
icle,” our own publication started recently, goes into more 
than 175 homes of members and prospects every month. 
From remarks overheard, it can safely be concluded that 
this literature is being read, but whether it results in Chris- 
tian living must be left to future analysis. 


Work Subdivided and Distributed 


How is Christ Church to use Parish Education Com- 
mencement as a starting-point this year? One teacher has 
been assigned to each of the special projects suggested by 
the Parish and Church School Board, including the pastor’s 
promoting a course in “Worship” and the superintendent’s 
improving the church school’s worship services. Since each 
project is to be promoted throughout the year by the one 
assigned to it, September 30 will not mark the end of Parish 
Education Month, but will really be the beginning of a 
better year of educational activity. 

So far as the annual projects are concerned, those sug- 
gested by the Board will be adapted to our local needs, and 
two more will be added. 

Publicity, beginning in the September issue of our parish 
monthly, will be continued through the special Board posters 
and in the regular weekly bulletins. On September 7, the 
first in a series of three letters will be mailed, calling atten- 
tion to the theme, “Christian Worship and Christian Work- 
ers,’ enclosing the pamphlet prepared by the Board on 
church attendance, and announcing September 11 as Rally 
Day. The sermon on that day, entitled “I Was Glad,” will 
emphasize “The Church School and Church Services.” 

Beginning Rally Day, and lasting two weeks, one of our 
added projects will be carried out when the teachers con- 
duct their annual every church school home visitation. The 
special 1938 projects will receive re-enforeement from these 
visitors’ emphasis on daily home devotions as they leave a 
copy of “Light for Today” in every home. 

The second publicity letter will be mailed the second 
Wednesday, enclosing the pamphlet, “A Table and a Toiler,” 
and announcing September 18 as Harvest Home Communion. 


On that day, H. D. Newcomer, D:D., superintendent of 
the Brooklyn Inner Mission, will preach to us under the 
same title as the pamphlet and will put the challenge of 
“The Lord’s Supper and Daily Living” to the practical test 
by receiving contributions for his work. 


Preceding Promotion Day 


Announcing the promotion of pupils, the reorganization 
of classes in the church school, and the installation and 
recognition of officers and teachers in the church school for 
September 25, the third letter will be mailed during the pre- 
ceding week with the two pamphlets, “Prayer” and “Power.” 
The sermon on the twenty-fifth will treat of “The Place of 
Prayer in Our Educational Work,” and “The Teacher and 
His Bible,” under the title, “Prayer, Power, and Pedagogy.” 
According to custom, recognition cards will be given those 
installed at this service. 

This third letter will also call attention to the first Sunday 
in October which rightfully belongs to Parish Education 
Commencement. On that day, the new school year and our 
second added annual project will begin. For the past three 
years we have stressed worship in the family pew in a reg- 
ular monthly “Family Day in Church.” Attendance has 
been consistently better at these services in which the Junior 
Choir sings and the pastor preaches a children’s sermon 
only. 

Thus we hope Parish Education Commencement will start 
us on another year of growth, of spiritual growth as outlined 
in the special projects for 1938. The daily devotional read- 
ing of Christian literature including the Bible, ought to in- 
crease as a result of these efforts. Our teachers and leaders 
ought to develop a deeper prayer life, and thus influence 
their students and followers to do the same. Faithful at- 
tendance at church services should also develop, although 
this does not necessarily mean larger attendances! And if 
twenty-five members are influenced to take the Lord’s Sup- 
per regularly, more will have been accomplished than in- 
fluencing 100 to take it spasmodically. Of course, an im- 
provement in our services should be noted, along with in- 
telligent participation in them. 


Next to the Best 


Two other results will probably be achieved that are not 
ordinarily associated with a program such as outlined—im- 
provements in the fields of evangelization and finance. 
Although personal witnessing is probably the greatest single 
method of evangelization, having the best program of Chris- 
tian education in the community, is not far behind. The 
world will still beat a path to the door of the man who 
makes a better mousetrap, or the church with a better re- 
ligious program. We dare say our congregation, as well as 
any congregation, will increase its enrollment if it has some- 
thing to offer when a stranger enters its door. And we 
dare say free-will giving will also increase in ours, or any 
congregation, when it realizes that the problem is not one 
of finance but of spirituality. The writer contends that the 
financial and the spiritual cannot be separated in the realm 
of the church, for how Christians give is one of the most 
accurate indications of their spirituality. Education does 
not need to be financial education in order to develop lib- 
erality. The general toning-up of the entire program of the 
congregation achieves good results in the field of finances 
too, a result of unquestionable worth. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Mexico’s Mutterings of Civil War Have a background that 
merits attention for practical reasons. Through several ad- 
ministrations Mexico’s rulers had practiced a moderate 
socialism to reduce the extreme inequality between the 
owners of vast landed estates and their half-slave peons. 
President Cardenas, however, chose to emphasize the in- 
dustrial situation, and became the champion of the labor 
syndicates, especially against the foreign oil interests. 
Through his official pressure the labor unions obtained fan- 
tastic wages, vacation privileges and extraordinary liberties, 
which were not at all shared with Mexico’s other laborers. 
Besides, the oil interests had to provide offices, libraries, 
transport and expenses for all the union officials and their 
activities, likewise numerous important executive posts in 
the industry for which they had no training. When the en- 
croaching burden grew too heavy and costly, the oil inter- 
ests refused to go ahead in the face of an annual deficit of 
15,000,000 pesos. Cardenas promptly confiscated (expro- 
priated sounds nicer, but it means the same thing) the oil 
properties, to the joy of the workers, who fondly expected 
to have everything turned over to them. Instead Cardenas 
claimed everything for the government; immediately took 
away all the mounting privileges of the workers; drastically 
cut their wages, and called on the unions for patriotic sac- 
rifices to balance the country’s sickly coinage and adverse 
trade balance. In this result Mexico’s workers have merely 
repeated the experiences of organized labor under the dic- 
tators of Europe. Hence the disaffections and rebellions 
seething in Mexico—and as they may easily appear else- 
where in the future. 


Canada is Considering a New Deal in elections. A special 
committee of the House of Commons at Ottawa, having in 
charge the electoral affairs of the Dominion, has expressed 
its approval of certain far-reaching changes in the election 
laws: (1) That it shall be an offense for a candidate to sign 
a questionnaire, or to pledge himself to any specific course 
of action previous to his election; (2) That it shall be an 
offense for a candidate to pledge himself to promote the ex- 
penditure of public money on behalf of any person, group 
of persons, or organization. Approval was also given to an 
arrangement of the hours of voting in the provinces, by 
which the polling of votes shall be practically simultaneous 
from the far east of Prince Edward Island to the western 
confines of British Columbia. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to prevent the influencing of the far western vote 
_by the transmission of the results of the vote in the Far East. 
This is supposed to accomplish the settlement of public 
questions on their merits. 


“Wayside” Sunday Schools Are South Africa’s latest con- 
tribution to religious education. A good part of the work 
is carried on by local unions in the larger and smaller cities. 
There are fifty-six such schools in Capetown, Durban, 
Johannesburg and Port Elizabeth; seventy-four more are 
located in the smaller cities, reaching in all about 4,000 
children every week who would not receive religious in- 
struction otherwise. In other districts the same kind of 
work is being carried on by the general Sunday school or- 
_ ganization. These schools are literally what their name 
implies. They carry the Christian teaching to the large 
native and mixed population, as well as the poor, who 
could never be brought within the walls of the more thor- 
oughly established Sunday schools. 


A Wholesale Return to Cannibalism, due to the new ter- 
rors of war, may be the logical conclusion to draw from a 
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curious incident which occurred in Oregon. It happened 
near Astoria, where William and Emil Urell operate a mink 
farm for the valuable pelts they produce. Recently an 
amphibian plane of the United States Coast Guard swept 
within 150 feet over the Urell farm, just after the whelping 
season. The roar of the motors so terrified the mother minks 
that they ate their 270 mink kittens. That seems to be an 
unpleasant maternal habit that minks have when they are 
scared. The brothers Urell are suing for $6,750 damages, 
and are likely to get the award. Human parents, fortunately, 
have not so ready an appetite; however, it is an ominous 
fact that rumors of cannibalism have come increasingly out 
of territories devastated and terrorized by modern instru- 
ments of outrageous warfare. The records of earlier eras 
of tottering civilizations tell the same tale. 


The First Anniversary of Martin Niemoeller’s arrest and 
imprisonment was celebrated (July 1) by a mass demon- 
stration of 3,000 parishioners in Christ Church, Dahlem (a 
suburb of Berlin). No public announcement of the service 
was made for obvious reasons, but word-of-mouth invita- 
tion included seventy Confessional pastors from all parts 
of Germany to join the crowd. These, clad in their clerical 
robes, marched into the chancel in support of Pastor Fritz 
Mueller, who concluded his review of Niemoeller’s trial, 
acquittal and subsequent seizure by the secret police with 
the statement: “The Evangelical world of Germany awaits 
the proclamation of God’s word by Herr Niemoeller. That 
is the crux of the issue. Suppression of this proclamation 
does not strike at the individual, but at the Evangelical 
Church as such.” The sermon was followed by a recital of 
the names (2,000) of pastors “removed from their pastorates 
for resisting State intervention,” and the congregation was 
asked to keep them “in prayerful remembrance.” In England, 
the Bishop of Chichester also conducted an anniversary 
service, in which he prayed for “the pastors in prison and 
the pastors forbidden to preach, and for the church in Ger- 
many, its unity, peace and freedom.” 


The People of India’s Little State of Gwalior are rejoicing 
in the cleaning up of their villages. It began when their 
youthful and progressive Maharajah set aside $3,500,000 for 
rural uplift—$1 for each of his 3,500,000 subjects, and for 
the added benefit of their 4,000,000 cattle. The Maharajah 
enlisted the help of Sam Higginbotham, America’s great gift 
to rural missions in India; but he has placed the work of 
renovation in the hands of an experienced British officer, 
Colonel Brayne. Thousands of villages have already been 
cleaned up, to the great improvement of the appearance and 
health conditions of the villages. The inhabitants have also 
learned, to their surprise and delight, that the garbage and 
other waste materials placed upon their fields have already 
increased their crop-yields from 50 to 100 per cent. So the 
good work goes on with everybody’s blessing, from Maha- 
rajah to peasant. 


Telepathy as an Instrument of Political Influence is the 
weapon of Mrs. Ruth M. Johnson of Shawnee, Okla. In her 
primary campaign for the office of State Commissioner of 
Charities, against five other candidates, Mrs. Johnson has 
decided upon a quiet-hour barrage of “thought-waves” to 
influence the voters of 3,521 voting precincts to support her. 
Since Mrs. Johnson believes that she thinks best just after 
rising, and her hour is 5.30 A. M., her bombardment of con- 
structive thought-waves begins at that time. Perhaps her 
hoped-for rural constituency may welcome the mental stir- 
ring as a diversion amid the dull duties of the dawn, but 
the timing seems poorly chosen for those, and they must be 
many, who are asleep at that time, and who may resent 
Mrs. Johnson’s political alarm clock. The result of this po- 
litical application of the technique of New Thought and its 
kindred isms will be awaited with interest. 
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EARLY AMERICA 


Staff Contributor George L. Rinkliff Relates Queen Anne, Louis XIV and 
the Rev. Joshua Kockerthal to Lutheran Settlement 


ANYONE MIGHT have said on the day Justus Falckner be- 
came the first Lutheran pastor ordained in America that 
Lutheranism seemed to be having its brief and humble 
hour,—and its only hour,—upon the American scene. All 
things then visible duly considered, there was no more of 
springtime promise in that day for a vigorous and spreading 
growth of Lutheranism than there is in a December day on 
the northern tip of Greenland. There was only a glimmer 
on the horizon, and nothing to push the sun upward. 

The Lutherans then in America were but a small minority 
in the sparse white population along the Atlantic seaboard, 
—and destiny seemed poised over them with thumbs down. 

Their frail numerical strength seems to have been greatest 
on the fringe of the civilization that was developing in the 
valleys of the Hudson and the Delaware,—perhaps because 
they wished it so, and the English-speaking ruling class as 
well. Notwithstanding that the hand of oppression lost its 
grip when the British made New Amsterdam New York, 
and notwithstanding also that the proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania welcomed them civilly, they tended toward becoming, 
in the system that was being implanted, the people of the 
back country. 

The more tenaciously they might cling to the language, 
distinctive customs and traditions of their ancestry, as well 
as to the Lutheran interpretation of Christianity, the more 
certain they were to be isolated from the remainder of the 
population of the colonies in which they were settled. And 
if they chose absorption into the rest of the population, 
almost inevitably they would leave their Lutheranism and 
much else behind. 

Anyone forecasting that much in the year 1700 might 
have spoken truly, but for a day in London and for the 
baying hounds of persecution driving their quarry to a 
rendezvous with the America-that-was-to-be. 

The day was April 28, 1708, and the occasion a memorial 
to Her Majesty, Queen Anne, by the Lords of Trade, com- 
menting upon a petition before them. The petitioner was a 
foreigner to the realm, a humble, mighty man, of a visage 
and a stature of which no record appears to survive,—but 
of a character and with a purpose so significant that Amer- 
ica, forgetting his name, cannot avoid seeing that such a 
man must have lived. ; 


Homeland Goods Destroyed 


The petition, the Lords of Trade related, was from the 
Rev. Joshua Kockerthal, on behalf of himself and “other 
poor Lutherans, come hither from the Lower Palatinate, 
praying to be transferred to some of your Majesty’s planta- 
tions in America; in number 41, viz: 10 men, 10 women, and 
21 children”—and then the sentence ended with a state- 
ment too compelling to be disregarded by the British mind 
of that day,—“in the utmost want, being reduced to this 
miserable condition by the ravages committed by the French 
when they lost all they had.” 

If those words read calm today, that proves how more 
than two centuries can cool a phrase. For, when written, 
they glowed white with heat. The lion of Britain roared in 
them, proclaiming the Grand Monarch of France for the 
millionth time a royal desperado, and a menace to mankind. 
In that day to say what was said was to tell all. But today 
what was back of that statement awaits explaining. 

The area astride the Rhine, and for some distance north 
and south of the mouth of the Neckar, and including such 
cities as Worms, Mannheim, and Heidelberg, has been known 


from the Middle Ages as the Lower Palatinate, or the 
Rheinpfalz. The name .was derived from the title of the 
ruler, once the Count Palatine, and later the Elector Pala- 
tine. Authorities differ on the origin of the word “palatine.” 
It may have once meant “deputy emperor.” But in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world of the eighteenth century it had another 
meaning,—referring to the subject as well as to the ruler, 
and the connotation once was even broader in America, 
when it was applied to all German-speaking immigrants. 


Louis XIV Wanted More 


Louis XIV of France, considering himself badly cramped 
by having to confine his royal talents to his own domain, 
was greedy for the Palatinate. He was usually at war, and 
neither he nor his generals seemed able to plan a campaign 
without sending armies into the Palatinate to kill, burn and 
devastate. When he tried to put his own brother on the 
Palatine’s throne, the German princes opposed the move, 
Austria, Great Britain and Holland joined them, and the 
War of the Grand Alliance lasted nine years, ending in 1697. 
The Palatinate was in ruins, and the people had suffered 
every hardship and indignity. 

Then Louis tried to place his grandson on the throne of 
Spain, and the War of the Spanish Succession began. . The 
French came back to the Palatinate, harassing it, and in 
1707 once more laying it waste. 

Meanwhile, in 1690, John William of Neuberg became the 
Elector Palatine,—the first Roman Catholic ruler of the land 
since the Reformation. He immediately instituted religious 
persecution. 

Twice the Palatinate had been ripped and torn under the 
harrowings of the armies of France, year after year the 
people had been pillaged in their poverty by French inva- 
sions, and steadily the torturing cords of persecution by 
their own prince were wound about their daily lives. By the 
end of 1707 they were desperate. 

This was the background against which the Queen and 
her councillors saw Pastor Joshua Kockerthal and his forty- 
one followers while considering the memorial of the Lords 
of Trade. By May 10, 1708, the recommendations of the 
memorial, “to settle them on Hudson’s river, where they 
can be made useful in the production of Naval Stores and 
as a frontier against the French and Indians, .. . that they 
be transported in the Man-of-War and Transport ship to 
go with Lord Lovelace, . . . and should be supplied with 
necessary tools for agriculture, . . . supported for a while 
by the Queen’s bounty, or by the Province, and before de- 
parture should be made Denizens of this Kingdom,” had 
the approval of the Queen in Council. 


Royal Grant of Land 


Before Kockerthal and his company sailed for America, 
their number was increased by fourteen other refugees, all 
of whom were duly made subjects of the British Queen, and 
Kockerthal was granted glebe lands of five hundred acres 
and an outfit for the voyage. 

“In the company were thirteen families and two unmar- 
ried men,” says Sanford H. Cobb in his history of the Pala- 
tine migration. “All the names, even of the children, are 
on record. All were Lutherans in religion; and as to occupa- 
tions, the majority of the men were farmers, one was a 
clergyman (Kockerthal), one a weaver, one a stocking 
maker, one a blacksmith, one a carpenter, and one a clerk. 
The composition of the little emigration has the aspect of 
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an enterprise well planned for the settling of a new com- 
munity in strange scenes. ... They went out as a band of 
pioneers, or prospectors, to see what might be the promise 
of other lords and a new land.” 

Thus came Pastor Kockerthal to America, one of the great 
pathfinders in the history of the migrations of mankind. 
From what is known of him today, he must have been one 
of the mildest, kindliest and most lovable of men, ennobled 
with faith and courage. He set into motion the great flood 
tide of migration from Germany to America that was to 
sweep across the Atlantic for two centuries, that supplied 
the human material by which American Lutheranism was 
to gain numerical strength too great to be overlooked. 

For a century and a half his grave at West Camp, New 
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York, was marked by a stone upon which was carved a 
quaint inscription in German. An English translation pub- 
lished by J. B. Thompson, D.D., in the Magazine of Amer- 
ican History, 1871, page 15, reads as follows: 

“Know, wanderer, that under this stone rests, beside his 
Sybilla Charlotte, a right wanderer, the Joshua of the High 
Dutch in North America, the pure Lutheran preacher of 
them on the East and West sides of the Hudson River. 

“His first arrival was with Lord Lovelace in 1707-8, the 
1st January. His second with Colonel Hunter, 1710, the 14 
June. 

“His voyage back to England was prevented (lit., inter- 
rupted) by the voyage of his soul to Heaven on St. John’s 
Day, 1719)” 


“AROUND THE CALENDAR’ 


The Rev. W. R. Rings, Tract Secretary, Synod of Ohio, Indicates Range of Pamphlets 
That Can Be Distributed 


A RECENT article in THE LuTHERAN described how a group 
of pastors distributed 16,000 pieces of literature at a county 
fair. In a few weeks dozens of fairs, festivals and com- 
munity gatherings will offer resident Lutherans an excel- 
lent opportunity to spread the Gospel message and to pub- 
licize the Church’s work in a similar way. The cost of such 
a display will be negligible when measured in terms of 
results attained. Prominent in such a display should be 


’ attractively printed tracts such as “Search the Scriptures,” 


“Why Go to Church,” “Our Lutheran Faith,” “How to Join 
the Lutheran Church” and other titles. A few of these can 
be placed in inexpensive glassine envelopes and distributed 
to passersby. 

There are many who think that tracts can be effectively 
used only during certain seasons of the Church Year, such 
as Lent. Truly enough some tracts are more appropriate 
to one season than another, but there are other tracts which 
may be profitably distributed at any time. A wise pastor 
will work out his program of tract distribution as carefully 
as any other program for the year and thus be able to use 
tracts around the calendar. 

As soon as vacations are ended, the Church will begin to 
observe September as Parish and Church School Month. 
As a means of arousing interest and rallying scattered forces, 
tracts such as “Personal Work,” “Unused Riches,” “Dis- 
coveries in God’s Garden,” “All for God,” “Helps for Bible 
Reading” and many other titles may be effectively used to 
supplement the literature furnished by the Parish and 


Church School Board. At about the same time, pastors will 


be enrolling their catechetical classes. Parents may be 
aroused to their Christian duties to catechumens when such 
tracts as “After Baptism, What?” “Confirmation,” and other 
titles are left at the close of a personal call or enclosed in a 
pastoral letter. September also reminds us of Jewish Mis- 
sions Sunday when tracts such as “The Duty of the Chris- 
tian Church Toward Its Jewish Neighbors,” “Israel’s Faith 
and Hope” and other literature may be used. A request for 
literature made to our Jewish missionaries located in Toledo, 
Baltimore, etc., will bring other materials which may be 
distributed. : 

Some pastors plan to hold Teaching and Preaching Mis- 
sions during the month of October. Much interest in such 
meetings may be aroused by a series of congregational letters 
or a house to house visitation in which such tracts as “A 
Believer’s Mission,” “Come to Church,” “Suppose,” “What 
Christ is to Men” and many others are used. During the 
mission itself, tracts may be distributed at the close of each 
service which will help to keep the message in the hearer’s 


mind. For example, a sermon on the proper home life could 
be further emphasized through the distribution of tracts such 
as “Family Worship” and “The Christian Home.” If during 
the mission the emphasis is upon doctrinal subjects, tracts 
entitled “Baptism,” “Are You Partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per?” “Eternal Life in Holy Communion,” “Our Lutheran 
Faith” and others may be effectively used. When adult cate- 
chetical classes follow the mission or are organized in the 
fall evangelism program, the above-named titles will again 
be found to be very helpful during the course of instruction. 

Inner Missions Sunday is also observed in late October 
and early November. Here again tracts may be used to sup- 
plement the literature furnished by the Inner Missions Com- 
mittee. These will not only inspire our people to support 
the Inner Mission cause through their gifts but also to 
engage in active inner mission work in their communities. 
Since Evangelism itself is now officially considered to be 
one of the functions of Inner Missions, tracts such as “Per- 
sonal Work,” “A Believer’s Mission,” “Speak to Joe” and 
many others will help to enlist our lay members in the work. 

Soon follows the Thanksgiving season and the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation. Many pastors and church councils have 
already discovered that tracts are valuable in helping to. 
create a favorable reception for the appeals to be made. 
Augmenting the splendid literature supplied by the Lay- 
men’s Movement, tracts such as “A Cloud of Witnesses,” 
“Tithing,” “The Power that Opens Pocketbooks,” “The 
Giving Alphabet” and “Sacrifice” will do much to make the 
visitation a success. There are also tracts appropriate for 
use in the Advent and Christmas season too numerous to 
be mentioned here. 

These suggestions indicate that tracts may be effectively 
used not only in the Lenten season but around the calendar. 
Through the large selection of titles offered them on a free- 
will offering basis, many pastors in the Synod of Ohio now 
use tracts each month in the year. Since the beginning of 
1938 more than 80,000 pieces of literature have been re- 
quested from the tract secretary. New tract lists have been 
issued recently and preparations made for the printing of a 
number of new titles for which there has been a wide- 
spread demand. Arrangements have also been made where- 
by interested persons outside the synod may be provided 
with tract lists and samples through the simple expedient 
of sending a free-will offering in stamps to the writer of 
this article. While some still believe that “Sowing the Seed” 
through the proper distribution of attractively printed tracts 
produces negligible results, dozens of enthusiastic letters in 
our files indicate that the harvest is abundant. 
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Paul’s Trance Experience in Jerusalem 


Incident’s Record in Acts 22: 17-21 Number Five in Series on Revelations 
of the Ascended Christ 


By WILLIAM H. Cooper 


IN THE present article we take up again the career of Paul 
the apostle whom we last saw receiving baptism at the hands 
of the Christian Ananias, the third recipient of a revelation 
from the ascended Lord Jesus. Of all who saw our Lord 
either by vision or revelation after His ascension Paul seems 
to have been favored with the greatest number of experi- 
ences, while none, not even John on Patmos, surpassed him 
in the sublimity and the extraordinary quality of the things 
seen and heard. We do not need to rely exclusively upon 
the evidence supplied us at second hand ‘by Luke in the 
Acts in order to make this statement. Firsthand evidence 
comes from two undoubted epistles of Paul himself, both 
written years before the book of the Acts was published, 
namely, Galatians and II Corinthians. 

From Galatians, chapter one, we learn the inner character 
and purport of that primary “revelation of Jesus Christ” to 
Paul which we have described in a former article. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of this evidence 
coming to us from the hand and brain and heart of the 
apostle in this most autobiographical of all his writings. But 
we learn further from Galatians 2: 2 that there was more 
than one revelation of Christ to Paul and that at least one 
subsequent revelation was given to him, probably in 
Damascus, for his express guidance in the further prosecu- 
tion of his apostolic ministry. This firsthand testimony har- 
monizes perfectly with what we find in the book of the 
Acts in a more detailed and circumstantial form. Two 
visions of Christ are there recorded as having been vouch- 
safed to Paul for his guidance in the preaching of the gospel, 
the one at Jerusalem in the temple, about A. D. 38, and the 
other in the city of Corinth shortly after his work had begun 
there about fourteen years later. Let us view these recorded 
experiences of Paul more closely. 


An Actual Speech Reported 

The first of these visions of the Lord is described for us 
by Paul himself speaking before the Jews in Jerusalem in 
Acts 22, about twenty years after the event. In a sense, 
therefore, this account of what Paul saw and heard in 
a vision is firsthand after all, provided we can establish 
the substantial correctness of Luke’s version of Paul’s 
speech. Concerning this question critics have differed. 
Some, like Professor Percy Gardner of Cambridge, have 
alleged that most of the speeches in Acts attributed by Luke 
to the apostles are free, imaginative compositions of the 
author of the book, who in the manner of the classic Greek 
historians would naturally insert into the mouths of his 
heroes words which would be more or less appropriate to 
their characters and circumstances. In quoting Gardner, 
therefore, we are not likely to err on the side of conserva- 
tism. Yet he grants in his able paper on “The Speeches of 
Saint Paul in Acts” in the volume of Cambridge Biblical 
Essays (1909), page 409, that Luke probably heard the 
speech of Paul at Jerusalem which he records in Acts 22; 
and that even if Luke had not fully understood Paul’s 
Aramaic language, he would have learned its purport from 
bystanders (we may add, “or from Paul himself a few days 
later”). We may assume, then, without further question the 
historicity of the account in Acts 22: 17-21, remembering 
that here as at other times and places Paul, at the risk of 
life and limb, was bearing his most solemn testimony to 
Jesus Christ, and that reliable and interested friends like 
the Greek historian, Luke, have thought it worth while to 


preserve this testimony for'us in the accurate and permanent 
form resulting from reduction to written form. 

What were the psychological conditions of Paul’s vision 
in the temple and what did he see and hear? He tells us 
that the experience occurred to him while he was engaged 
in prayer. This reminds us of what Ananias had learned 
about him in Damascus: “Behold he prayeth and hath seen 
in a vision a man named Ananias.” Luke’s interest in prayer, 
as shown in his attention to the subject in both the Gospel 
and the Acts, is too well known to require comment here. 
What we wish to point out, however, is that Luke has ob- 
served and recorded for us the connection between prayer 
and vision (compare Luke 9: 29 on the Transfiguration of 
our Lord). It is in the hours of prayer that visions and 
revelations are most likely to occur to those who receive 
them. We shall see this general truth still further estab- 
lished when we come to study the fascinating account of 
Paul’s experience of the living Christ in II Cor. 12: 8, 9. 


Trance a Mysterious Experience 


But there is a difference between Paul’s physical and 
psychological condition here in the temple at Jerusalem 
and his circumstances in the house of Judas at Damascus. 
There he is said to have “seen in a vision.” Here he tells 
us that he had “fallen into a trance.” The latter condition 
is one of bodily unconsciousness and helplessness more 
complete even than what one undergoes in a deep sleep or 
under an anaesthetic. While the body remains insensible 
the mind and spirit are wholly liberated and raised, as it 
were, to higher powers of receptivity and activity. A similar 
condition of mind and body is described for us in II Cor. 
12: 2-4. The Greeks, even pagans, knew of similar psycho- 
logical conditions to which they gave the name “ekstasis” 
(compare our word “ecstasy”) and which they sometimes 
tried to induce artificially, by means of hypnotism, music, 
or drugs. Such experiences have not been unknown in 
mediaeval and modern times, as for instance in the life of 
Saint Catherine of Genoa (1448-1510) which has been fruit- 
fully studied for us by the late Roman Catholic authority 
on mysticism, Baron Friedrich von Huegel. A trance of 
recent occurrence is given by the testimony of Irene Kuhn, 
on pages 41 and 42 of the Readers’ Digest for July 1938. 
Under this condition of trance or rapture or ecstasy the 
mind and spirit seem to leave the body while at the same 
time they exercise powers of vision or of prevision which 
are utterly beyond ordinary human capacity. The value of 
these experiences varies with the individual and is to be 
judged by us on the merits of the moral and spiritual re- 
sults. They may or they may not have a bearing upon the 
religious or the Christian life. They may or they may not 
have objective significance. It is sufficient for us to note 
here that in the case of Paul and other New Testament 


characters our Lord made use of the trance as well as of 


dreams and visions for the purposes of divine revelation. 


Paul Saw Jesus 


In the trance at Jerusalem Paul saw Jesus (Acis 22: 18). 
Had he seen Him before in the Damascus experience? It is 
remarkable that in the three accounts of Paul’s conversion 
given us in Acts we are not told that Paul at that time 
actually saw his Lord face to face. Indeed we are left to 
infer that the light from heaven so blinded him that he saw 
nothing. Yet Paul’s own beautiful reminiscence of this his 
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highest spiritual experience in II Cor. 4: 6 (Goodspeed’s 
translation), “God who said, ‘Let light shine out of dark- 
ness’ has shone in my heart, to give me the light of the 
knowledge of God’s glory, that is on the face of Christ,” 
persuades us to accept the idea that Paul saw at his con- 
version and could never afterward forget “the face of 
Christ.” This initial experience is explicitly referred to, we 
believe, in I Cor. 9: 1, “Am I not an apostle? Have I not 
seen Jesus our Lord?” This can hardly refer to a subse- 
quent vision or trance but must refer to his conversion, be- 
cause here, as in Galatians 1: 16, his conversion and his 
apostleship are inseparably connected. If, however, Paul 
saw Jesus before Damascus, he saw Him at Jerusalem. The 
mental and physical conditions may have varied, but the 
same Lord revealed Himself. 


The Message Heard 

In the second place Paul heard a direct message from the 
Lord bidding him leave Jerusalem and warning him that 
the Jews there would not receive his testimony. Against 
this solemn warning Paul protested, moved by his eager- 
ness to convert his erring Jewish brethren and by his con- 
viction that his own former position as chief persecutor 
and his conversion by a miracle would serve as an irrefrag- 
able proof to the most obstinate gainsayers of the gospel. 

Incidentally Paul’s protest shows two things. It indicates 
that even in a trance the human will may be active and not 
passive like the body. It also shows that this particular 
trance conveyed to Paul Christ’s objective relation as over 
against his own opinions and desires. Here is the very 
opposite of a dream occasioned by some unfulfilled wish! 
Does it not show also that even an apostle might have ideas 
and hopes subject to correction by revelation? Inspired 
though he may be, Paul is no automaton displaying under 
all circumstances an invariable, mechanical infallibility in 
his plans and judgments. As in the cases of Peter and 
Ananias, so with Paul, a higher Will overruled his. 

Here, too, we find Paul repeating in true humility the 
confession of his old sin against Stephen and the Church, 
the memory of: which was to haunt him for the rest of his 
life. God might forgive, but Paul could never forget “the 
wormwood and the gall” of past sins. 

Finally in Christ’s revelation to Paul at Jerusalem we 
have the promise of future guidance in the work of the gos- 
pel ministry. “Depart, for I will send thee forth far hence 
unto the Gentiles.” It has been thought that because of 
these words the trance cannot be dated at Paul’s first return 
to Jerusalem recorded in Acts 9: 26, but that it must be 
connected with a subsequent sojourn of Paul in that city as 
reported in Acts 11: 30. This latter visit is indeed much 
nearer to the time of the Spirit’s command, “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them,” i. e., the mission to Gentile lands (Acts 13). But 
the actual words of Jesus looking towards this as recorded 
in Acts 22 are not a command to go at once to the Gentiles 
but a promise of a future call or mission. The command is 
to abandon the Jerusalem field. The promise is, “I will send 
thee forth.” This promise of future guidance is fulfilled in 
the Spirit’s call and Paul’s ordination at Antioch as the 
Church’s first foreign missionary. 


THE REMAINS of an early Christian church and the ruins 
of other ancient buildings have been discovered by Fran- 
ciscan Fathers on the summit of Mt. Nebo, where Moses 
viewed the promised land. The site was recently purchased 
by the Franciscans, who built a road to the summit to 
facilitate the excavations. Well-preserved mosaics were 
found in the church and surrounding buildings. In one of 
them the name of Moses appears, and in others are inscrip- 
tions which appear to refer to bishops of the church. Crosses 
were found everywhere in the edifice, on capitals and pillars. 
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STARS 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


How BEAUTIFUL the summer stars tonight A 
Adorn the sky above this pasture field 
Extending wide in acres dim that yield 

No boundaries the eye can see. How bright 
Shine Spica and Arcturus on the right 

With Vega overhead. How like a shield 

Of silver all these constellations wield 
Dominion o’er the darkness from their height. 
Remote above the earth, the starry band 

Of sentinels in shining armament 

In heavenly appointed places stand. 

Consider well the vaulted firmament 

In all its glory high above this sod, 

And all these stars, the wondrous works of God. 


LUTHERAN TERCENTENARY 
(Continued from page 2) 


were the official religious service of the Tercentenary. The 
Augustana Synod had nothing to do with that service, even 
if a pastor of our synod took part in his capacity as an officer 
of the Swedish American Tercentenary Association. 

This background reveals how easy it was for “the powers 
that be” to throw into the discard the Lutheran meeting 
when the march of time refused to accommodate itself to 
the overburdened program in Philadelphia. But I repeat 
that no blame can be laid at the door of our distinguished, 
genial and welcome official visitors from Sweden. 


Effects Beneficial 


It seemed that the blessing of God was upon our Lutheran 
Tercentenary celebration. Its effect upon American Lu- 
theranism will be beneficial. It helped to proclaim to Amer- 
ica that the Swedes brought Lutheranism to our shores and 
that it has been here with increasing power ever since. His- 
torians in the future will record that fact as the enduring 
contribution of the Swedes to the development of America. 
For what the Lutheran Church is in America today is but a 
token of the greater place she will take in the future. 

As honorary chairman of the general committee in charge, 
permit me to give expression to my appreciation of the re- 
markably fine spirit of co-operation manifested by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
both of the United Lutheran Church in America. They 
joined with the Augustana Synod in assuming full respon- 
sibility, financial and otherwise. Their committee members 
and their assistants worked hard, and their efforts were 
crowned with success. Without this beautiful co-operation 
on the part of Philadelphia Lutherans the Augustana Synod 
would have faced an impossible task in projecting a festival 
service of such magnitude. The Augustana Synod thanks 
its Philadelphia brethren in the faith for a noble work weil 
done. 


IS GOD DEADP 

Ir 1s Top that Luther once felt very blue and melan- 
choly. When his wife Katherine saw that, she dressed in 
mourning. Luther asked her what the trouble was and why 
she was thusly dressed—and she replied, “God must be dead, 
for I find Dr. Luther very downcast.” 

Luther learned by the object lesson. What reason have 
we to be downcast as long as there is still a God in heaven? 
Psalm 42: 5: “Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thou disquieted in me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.” 
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The Resurrection in the Christian Program 
: By Cuetus A. Senrt, Narberth, Pa. 


THE THOUGHT underlying this subject is that the early 
Christians, in their services of worship, were inspired and 
motivated by the fact that the risen Lord was actually pres- 
ent with them in their worship. They took His saying, “Lo, 
I am with you alway,” in the literal sense; in a sense, too, 
beyond what we ordinarily mean when we talk about the 
“Living Presence of our Lord” in the Holy Communion. 

Between our Lord’s death and resurrection I have no 
doubt there were not many thoughts that gave them much 
inspiration. They would, perhaps, think of the personal 
triumphs of Jesus while He was still with them: how, when 
challenged by His enemies, He had “walked through their 
midst”; how He had astonished and amazed people by His 
doctrines and deeds so that they said, “Never man spake as 
this man,” and, “It was never so seen in Israel.” And above 
all they surely must have clung to the thought of His divine 
courage at the crucifixion as reported to them by those who 
had witnessed His death. Not only the centurion who had 
in charge the crucifixion would feel, “Surely, this was the 
Son of God,” but others who beheld His death, as well. This 
report, when brought to the disciples, would help remove 
some of the sting of defeat and make it more difficult to 
believe that He was not as He represented Himself. 

But these thoughts, beautiful as they were, were only the 
inspiration of a cold, dead past, without any particular power 
in them for their future conduct. It was not until they be- 
came convinced that He, Who was dead, is “alive forever- 
more,” that they developed any enthusiasm whatsoever for 
the future of their Lord’s program. There never was any 
doubt on the part of the disciples that Good Friday afternoon 
had witnessed the death of their Lord; but just as sure were 
they after the resurrection that He was once more alive, and 
that, even though not always seen physically by them, never- 
theless was one of them. 


Not Emptiness but Presence 


The disciples’ belief in the resurrection was based not as 
much on the empty tomb as on the appearances of our Lord 
to them. The empty tomb could be explained, even as an 
attempt was made by our Lord’s enemies (Matt. 8: 11-15); 
but trying to hold the fort at that point was most discourag- 
ing to our Lord’s enemies when the disciples began to preach 
the resurrection in terms of appearances rather than an 
empty tomb. We cannot overestimate or overstate the effect 
on the disciples of Christ’s appearances to their physical 
sight during the forty days of His resurrection ministry 
when He appeared to them individually and collectively to 
as many as five hundred brethren at once. For the disciples, 
our Lord’s promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” was literally 
and physically true. 

So convinced were they of the fact that the Lord was 
present with them in all their experiences that deniers and 
deserters, almost overnight, came back from their fishing 
and trading and hiding to become of all men the most cour- 
ageous. Death had not been able to destroy the fellowship 
they had enjoyed during the three years of His ministry. 
He was alive and present with them. This fact, I say, made 
them unnaturally, and inexplicably, courageous. When 
Peter and John were threatened and commanded “not to 
speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus,” they could 
reply, “We cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.” (Acts 4.) Arrested, imprisoned, and beaten 

they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ” (Acts 
5: 42). With the Lord’s resurrection, and verification of 
that fact by His appearances to them, was born that courage 


that begets martyrdom. Even Pentecost could only more 
indelibly impress upon them this thought that He was alive. 
There could be no doubting Thomases among them after 
they saw and heard and spoke to their risen Lord. It was 
not particularly difficult for them to lay down their lives 
knowing their their dead Master had triumphed over death 
to become for them a leader Whom they could follow. 

As I read the Scriptures I have the feeling that the dis- 
ciples and Paul and the other Scripture writers held the 
conviction that the Lord’s return would be within the lives 
of most of them. But He didn’t return to fulfill the con- 
summation ideal as commonly accepted. Were they, there- 
fore, disillusioned? If they were, there is not a word of it 
in Scripture, or as far as I have been able to learn in other 
religious writings of the period. Is that fact not adequately 
explained by the very satisfying experience of having the 
Lord Jesus present with them daily in their worship and 
service? 

Well Within Witnesses’ Memories 

Not only to the disciples during the forty days of His 
resurrection ministry did our Lord appear to the physical 
senses, but after the ascension He appeared to Paul, Ananias, 
and John. In I Cor. 15 we have the oldest extant record of 
our Lord’s appearances, written years before those of the 
gospels, and perhaps not more than twenty-five years after 
they occurred, when many of the 500 brethren in Galilee 
to whom the Lord appeared were still living (I Cor. 15: 6). 
Here Paul relates that “last of all he was seen of me also, as 
of one born out of due time” (I Cor. 15: 8). Luke gives 
us at three different places in Acts the story of Paul’s 
conversion when that appearance of the Lord took place. 
Stricken down and temporarily blinded as he approached 
Damascus on his mission of persecution, he not only heard 
the voice of the Lord saying unto him, “I am Jesus of 
Nazareth whom thou persecutest” (Acts 22: 9), but under- 
stood the Lord to mean that “I have appeared unto thee 
for a purpose to make thee a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thow hast seen, and of those things in 
the which I will appear unto thee” (Acts 26: 16). I take 
this experience of Paul very literally. It is the only way I 
can explain his later convictions and steadfastness. This 
appearance of Paul is the fundamental, if not the only ex- 
planation of his life and work. Says he (Gal. 1: 11, 12), 
“that the gospel which was preached of me is not after man. 
For I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” On the basis of that 
“revelation” Paul staked his claim to be called an apostle, 
“Am I not an apostle?” he asks in I Cor. 9: 1; “Have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” Not less valid was that expe- 
rience for Paul than were the appearances of our Lord to 
the other apostles. It gave him power the like of which per- 
haps not one of the other apostles could equal. He had 
“known Christ after the flesh” (II Cor. 5: 16) and it made 
him the world’s greatest evangelist. 

On the appearance of our Lord to Paul, Dummelow writes: 


“St. Paul always maintained that the appearances of the risen 
Christ to him, which brought about his conversion, was as ob- 
jective and real as the appearances to the other apostles. He 
regarded it as the turning point of his life, and the beginning 
of his new vocation. He claimed to be an apostle of equal rank 
and authority with the other apostles (1) because Christ had 
appeared to him as to the others, and (2) because Christ had 
appointed him an apostle just as He had appointed the others. 
For a confirmation of the truth of this he appealed to the ‘signs 
of an apostle’ (miracles, conversions, etc.) which accompanied 
his ministry (II Cor. 12: 12).” 
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Paul had other experiences of the Lord’s presence, if not 
as real and vivid as the one at Damascus, at least as en- 
couraging and stimulating, especially remembering that the 
original appearance still burned within him. After the op- 
position of the Jews in Corinth, the vision Paul had in the 
night was to him as real an appearance as the one at Damas- 
cus. The words, “Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee” (Acts 18: 9, 10), were just as truly the 
words of the resurrected Lord for him as were those at 
Damascus, for the Damascus experience would help make 
real and vivid this one at Corinth. Likewise, also, the words 
which came to Paul after he had stood before the Sanhedrin, 
“Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified of me in 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome” (Acts 
23: 11). These experiences of the Living Presence of the 
Lord in his everyday life were so vivid and real to Paul 
that he just could not be “disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision,” even as he declared unto King Agrippa (Acts 
26: 19). 

Seen at Damascus 


Not only unto Paul did our Lord appear “as of one born 
out of due time,” but unto Ananias at Damascus also. To 
him the Lord appeared in a vision directing what he should 
do about Paul’s condition. So inescapable was that vision, 
and so real was it that the Lord desired him to do as com- 
manded that, in spite of his natural fears of the persecutor, 
he “entered into the house; and putting his hands on him 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto 
thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me” (Acts 9: 17). 
We might also recall John’s inescapable vision on Patmos 
when he “heard behind him a great voice, as of a trumpet— 
and saw one like unto the Son of man” (Rev. 1: 9-18). He 
was assured that “I am the first and the last: I am he that 
liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 

It does not make so much difference how these latter ap- 
pearances and visions are explained. Even the most liberal 
interpreters will say that they are produced by a psychology 
that was convinced that Jesus, the crucified, was risen and 
lived among them in all their experiences. 

Like every good Jew, the followers of the Lord kept the 
“Sabbath day holy.” They attended faithfully the hours of 
prayer in the temple. They went to the synagogue services, 
as they had always done, when the Lord walked with them. 
That it was not easy to get away from the Jewish habits of 
religious observance in which they had been brought up, 
can be seen in the early church which found it necessary 
to decide certain Jewish questions at a Jerusalem Council. 
When the early Christians gradually gave up keeping the 
Sabbath, the day they chose to take its place was not Friday, 
the day on which our Lord died, but Sunday, the day upon 
which our Lord arose. That day, the first day of the week, 
became a hallowed day. Not only was this the day upon 
which He arose, but also the day upon which many of His 
appearances took place. They had seen Him and spoken 
with Him on the first day of the week so frequently that 
that day became unto them their Sabbath. It came to be 
expected that on that day above all others “He was in 
their midst.” Even though a little later every time they 
worshiped they took their lives in their hands whether they 
worshiped behind the locked doors of their own homes or 
went into some desert place, or down in the catacombs, they 
nevertheless risked it, so strong was their desire to hold 
communion with their living Lord, as they joined together 
in worship. The knowledge that by the scores and hundreds, 
if not thousands, they were being cast to the wild beasts 
or put to the sword, only seemed to increase their individual 
faith and add to their numbers such as would be saved. I 
tell you there was something back there in those early cen- 
turies that is, oh, so terribly, lacking in our churches today. 
It was, I believe, the realization that there was no vacant 
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chair in their circle; that it was occupied at every service 
by the risen and living Lord. In their worship they were 
not holding fellowship with a transcendent Saviour, but 
communing with Him in a most intimate way. He was 
nearer unto them than hands and feet, nearer than breath 
itself. He was part and parcel of their every service of 
worship. 

Dr. George R. Seltzer, in the article in the “New Testa- 
ment Commentary” (page 130), says: 


“The worship of the first Christian community was conducted 
in the presence of the Lord Himself. . . . This early fellowship 
and devotion was the most intense form of expression of the life 
that animated the society founded by our Lord. Fellowship with 
Him—now seen, now unseen—and with each other: this was the 
temper of those primitive gatherings.” 


Christ was so real in these early Christian centuries that 
church life was really effective. People had convictions for 
which they were willing to stand and die. Here and there 
down through the centuries for a generation or two at a 
time, we see groups or individuals with this spirit born of 
deep conviction. The followers of Luther, the Huguenots, 
Salzburgers, Puritans, had within them the blood of martyrs. 
The period of the Reformation was a time when men staked 
their lives on something more than the mere ethical teach- 
ings of the Scriptures; they knew that they were being sus- 
tained by the Christ’s Living, Present Personality. 


No Substitute for Message 


It makes a great difference whether in our services of 
worship we merely try to encourage one another to live by 
the ethical principles set forth in the Bible or whether we 
are sensitive to the fact that in every service of worship it 
is a Living Personality with Whom we are communing. We 
talk about the barrenness of religious faith today—and what 
minister cannot testify to it? How can it be other than 
barren if it is divorced from a Living, Ever-present Christ! 
In our very language we deny the fact of Christ’s Living 
Presence with us in the church. We talk about Christianity 
as being “one of the living religions,” thereby acknowledg- 
ing that there are other living religions. No, if we are con- 
vinced of the Living Presence of the Christ of the resurrec- 
tion in our church services, with passion we could call 
Christianity, “The One and Only Living Religion.” 

From Ivan Lee Holt’s book, “The Return of Spring to 
Man’s Soul,” we take our last paragraph: 


“There must be more passion in our ministry. I have a friend 
in the ministry who keeps saying that we can never save the 
church and the nation unless there appears an order of ‘men- 
dicant friars.’ Other passions dominate men. Why not a passion 
for Christ? In a discussion of life’s enthusiasms I heard a dis- 
tinguished university professor say, ‘An educated man can never 
be an enthusiastic protagonist for any cause. His education gives 
him the information and inclination to weigh arguments on both 
sides of an issue. Therefore, the more we educate the less pas- 
sion and enthusiasm we will find.’ Whatever of truth there may 
be in such an assertion, it is evident that passions control men 
today—passions for Bacchus and Venus. What enthusiastic 
devotees those old divinities have! Can we match such passions 
by a passionate devotion to Christ? Savonarola has a passion in 
his soul for Christ, and Florence shouts for an hour, ‘We will 
have no king but Christ!’ John Wesley has a passion in his soul 
for Christ, and all England comes to a new sense of God! Wil- 
liam Booth has a passion in his soul for Christ, and the Salvation 
Army is still saying to every person it reaches, however poor 
and defeated, ‘God is.’ The tragedy of the modern ministry is 
that the ignorant are enthusiastic and the educated are too com- 
fortable to risk disturbances. How can we win men to Christ 
and make a nation Christian with our lukewarm devotion?” 


We answer it cannot be done. We can only win the world 
to Christ when we are convinced, and can convince the 
world, that He Who was dead is “alive for evermore.” 
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PAUL I. MORENTZ 


ON THE eighth floor of the Muhlenberg Building in Phila- 
delphia is an office through which the morning sun streams, 
on the door of which an approaching visitor would see 


JEWISH MISSION 
Paut I. Morentz 


A caller on entering the room from the hall would come 
first to a desk surmounted by a row of reference books. 
Then at a table within range of the light from the windows 
he would meet Mr. Morentz;—Pastor Morentz, most of his 
clerical brethren called him. Quite recently it was to the 
interest of the readers of THe LuTHERAN that he should be 
consulted about the sponsorship and practical merit of a 
plan proposed to solve problems incident to anti-Semitism. 
At least once a year,—that is, prior to the eighteenth Sun- 
day after Trinity, we met to arrange for informative articles 
in THe LuTHERAN that would call attention to “Jewish Mis- 
sion Sunday.” 

Thinking back through the years during which we have 
had editorial conferences with him, two conclusions come 
prominently to mind as one recalls his comments and 
convictions. 

The first may seem paradoxical: it is that his faith in 
Jesus Christ was in absolute command of his thinking and 
living, yet he never ceased to be a Jew. He owed his con- 
version to a Jew, the late John Legum of Pittsburgh. To 
him the Old Testament was of true canonical value because 
it pointed toward Jesus of Nazareth in its prophecies and 
because it revealed the mission which was Israel’s and which 
Israel fulfilled, namely, to provide and identify Jesus the 
Messiah. He had thus a basis for a kind of pride in being 
a Jew. Almost like Paul he could say, “Are they Hebrews? 
So am I.” 

But this relationship to the kinship after the flesh or to 
the prophetic stage of God’s plan of redemption was not 
given precedence over fellowship in Christ. He believed 
that the Jew when born again was a Christian, obligated on 
the one side to perform all the duties that obedience to our 
Saviour involves and on the other entitled by faith in Him 
to full membership in. the congregation, and to all the priv- 
ileges of expressing our common life in Christ which are 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit upon the company of believers. 
He thought congregations should invite people not belong- 
ing to church to come to their services, Jews and Gentiles 
alike. He once said, “How can a church expect from a 
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lone Jewish missionary what they in their entirety claim 
they cannot do,—persuade some family living in their neigh- 
borhood to come within the sound of the Gospel?” 

Consistently with the principle that Jews and non-Jews 
need alike the one Mediator’s intercession with God, he did 
not ask for his kinfolk after the flesh more than the rights 
and privileges granted to others. Anti-Semitism in his judg- 
ment was not only cruel and anti-Christian: it was futile 
and irrational. On the other hand, he was not convinced 
of the wisdom of organizing in the name of tolerance a 
Jewish minority that could be made the tool of political 
majorities. 

His brief final illness was of such a character as to make 
the reception of any last message from him impossible. THE 
LUTHERAN is on its own in suggesting that when Jewish Mis- 
sion Sunday arrives on the sixteenth of next October con- 
gregations can be reminded with propriety of the sacrifices 
and hopes of Paul I. Morentz. 


ATTENTION TURNS TOWARD INDIA 


On Aucust 1 the Rev. Dr. A. R. Wentz and Mrs. Wentz 
of Gettysburg expect to start on a trip, the last and one of 
the chief objectives of which is arrival at Madras, India, for 
the third Foreign Missions Conference. Before reaching that 
important gathering the Doctor expects to have had the 
opportunity to spend one month in Japan and two weeks 
in China. The date of his arrival at Calcutta in India will be 
about October 25. He is allowing himself seven weeks in 
India for inspection of that country’s conditions with our 
U. L. C. A. work and location as the center. He will bring 
back to our Board of Foreign Missions and to the Church 
as a whole the results of his carefully planned visits. One 
assumes that nothing in the international situation will be 
so changed from present conditions as to interfere with the 
arrangements. In formulating these the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the missionaries in Japan, China and India 
have co-operated and will continue to work for their realiza- 
tion. Dr. Wentz’s familiarity with the Church, his experi- 
ences in past conventions, and his contacts with people “who 
want to know” combine to make him ideally capable of see- 
ing, reporting and formulating conclusions about the situa- 
tions he is sent to observe. 

The prayers of the Church go with him on this important 
trip. We will think of him and of Mrs. Wentz as they are 
with the brethren, some of whom are in situations that call 
for the most difficult adjustments to folk and national feel- 
ings. We will ask the Head of the Church to grant our 
petitions for their preservation from injuries and from 
attacks of illness. 

But while the Church focuses its attention on persons, the 
cause that occasions their absence from home will constantly 
be connected with them. We shall all realize that no mere 
tourist trip has lured a busy man from work in which he 
is deeply interested and to which he contributes essential 
co-operation. It is not a small matter when the head of the 
department of Church History in an important theological 
seminary takes a recess of several months from his profes- 
sorial chair: the course of preparing young men for the 
gospel ministry is interrupted only when weighty reasons 
justify so doing. But the work now in process in foreign 
fields is fraught with possibilities that are probably epochal. 
It is thought by men who know world conditions that the 
meeting in India will be used by our Lord to institute places 
that will inaugurate a new era of proclaiming the gospel of 
salvation in Christ. They are without exception deeply in- 
terested in the deliberations of the coming months. 

Dr. Wentz will make use of the columns of THE LUTHERAN 
to inform the people here at home of his contacts in India, 
having graciously acceded to our request to write of the 
impressions made upon him. It will be a calamity if his 
messages do not reach the members of the Church. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Apropos of the location and feeling of rivalry between 
two Lutheran congregations in a certain small town, a writer 
commented with more truth than grammatical correctness, 
“The two churches were a stone’s throw apart; and how 


y?? 


the members of both congregations loved to throw! 


A Bad Sequence 


In a news reel in which Graham McNamee’s voice was 
heard as interpreter, two incidents were pictured of which 
the deduction of sequence may not have occurred to him in 
arranging them. There was first a movie of the blessing of 
Italian naval vessels by a clerical dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Immediately following this stamp of church 
approval of an agency of destruction, a scene from the recent 
Roman eucharistic celebration in Canada was shown. We 
are not in possession of Graham McNamee’s ideas on war 
or on the church. Perhaps he did not entirely approve of 
such contradictory engagements in the name of religion and 
arranged for one to follow the other to indicate an incon- 
sistency of Vatican policies. 


Place of Pius XI in History 


A few years ago we inclined toward accepting a published 
appraisal of the present head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was said, because of his emphasis on missionary opera- 
tions, that Pius XI would rate as one among four or five 
of the greatest occupants of the papal throne. But recently 
the Vatican has become so involved in international po- 
litical maneuvers as to throw doubts on the wisdom of his 
Holiness. He seems to be the tool of Mussolini and Franco, 
to an extent unexplainable from a Christian point of view. 
The policy of neutral silence which contented Pius when 
Italy took Abyssinia from its Coptic possessors had the 
defence of expediency. But the favor shown Franco in 
Spain, whose victory means among other things the restora- 
tion to power of that unhappy country’s Jesuit order, is not 
neutral nor humanitarian. ‘ 

The explanation offered is the communist quality of the 
revolutionists in Spain. But the present government, which 
is indeed inclined toward communist, was in the beginning 
a popular rebellion against the rule of the Hapsburgs, who 
certainly thought they were good churchmen. If communism 
seemed preferable to Jesuitism five or ten years ago, should 
not the Vatican have then instituted the reforms that they 
now charge were sought illegitimately and through violence? 

It is in fact becoming more and more obvious that how- 
ever sincere and effective the missionary policies of Pius XI 
have been, the political measures in which his regime has 
taken part cannot be classified as showing great Christian 
statesmanship. In the post-war parliaments of Italy, Ger- 
many, France and Spain, the church’s partisans were more 
interested in restoring Vatican control of government than 
in claiming for the people the privileges of just and equi- 
table government. The connections with Spain have been 
especially unsavory,—for Christian-minded folk. It is be- 
coming more and more apparent that the Roman advisers of 
the Pontiff have adopted an “opportunist” strategy. They 
seek political power more than spiritual peace. 


An Encouraging Story 


Tue International Review of Missions under date of July 
1938 has come to our desk and we have read with enjoy- 
ment and personal profit the first article. It is headed, “At 
Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Madras,” its writer is John R. 
Mott. As is known to those who are familiar with the For- 
eign Mission leaders and planning of this present century, 
the three cities named by Dr. Mott are the labels of three 


conferences, two of which have been held (1910, 1928) and 
the third to begin in December of this current year. In 
some respects the location of these cities has significance. 
Edinburgh was in the midst of European culture and a focal 
point for the intensive emphasis on world evangelization 
which Scottish Presbyterianism exerted during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. There the underwriters of 
the cry, “The world for Christ in the twentieth century,” 
can be said to have found each other. The Edinburgh Con- 
ference was the initial move toward co-ordinated planning 
for Foreign Missions. 

For the Jerusalem Conference it was hoped that meetings 
where our Lord’s ministry of sacrifice and love had oc- 
curred would deepen the personal consciousness of His 
promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” while at the same time 
contacts with an Asiatic environment would sober those 
whose zeal might frustrate correct appraisal of the obstacles 
to be overcome. It is our recollection of the reports from 
that pre-Easter gathering that the representatives of Euro- 
pean and American missionary societies became more def- 
initely conscious of the vigor of the churches in the mission 
fields than they had been prior to 1928. The phrase, 
“Younger Churches,” received approval in the deliberations 
and reports of the Jerusalem sessions. Dr. Mott, after re- 
marking that only about 250 delegates were authorized to 
attend, continues: “Considering this relatively small num- 
ber, it was a representative body, there being present dele- 
gates from fifty-one countries of Europe, North America, 
South America, Asia, Africa and Australasia. Twenty-six 
National Christian Councils were represented, as contrasted 
with the two at the Edinburgh Conference. Whereas at 
Edinburgh one per cent of the delegates were nationals of 
the lands of the younger churches, at Jerusalem over 
twenty-five per cent were.” 

With the selection of a meeting place within a land such 
as is India, where a vast population clings to non-Christian 
cults, but where Christianity has won a firmly established 
position, the “younger churches” will probably be more 
definitely influential than they were in Jerusalem. 

Certainly a fascinating program has been adopted of which 
the five main divisions are: 


I. The Faith by which the Church Lives 
II. The Witness of the Church 
III. The Life of the Church 
IV. The Church and Its Environment 
V. Co-operation and Unity 


One hopes information will be available so that the 
churches at home can examine these subjects. 


Widening Field of Influence 

On the opposite page we are announcing the departure 
of Dr. A. R. Wentz toward Madras, where he will arrive as 
a delegate. THe LUTHERAN in recent issues has reported par- 
ticipation in the May assembly at Utrecht of President 
Knubel and Executive Secretary Ralph H. Long. The 
United Lutheran Church has obviously determined to widen 
its vision of service and enlarge its areas of fellowship. If 
we for a time felt the necessity of rather limited respon- 
sibilities and contacts, that sort of self-isolation is now 


‘ yielding to calls for more extended operations. Let no one 


err as to the origin of this force that impels the broadening 
of our field of influence. It comes in response to calls from 
God. It signifies the confidence which the Head of the 
Church reposes in us as stewards of the means of grace. 
But we must be found faithful. It is time now to prepare 
ourselves for greater and graver responsibilities. THE 
LUTHERAN urges pastors to issue the call to their people— 
“Tet us go forward.” 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“WHAT I DO THOU KNOWEST NOT 
NOW; BUT THOU SHALT KNOW 
HEREAFTER” 


“Q the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His judgments and His ways 
past finding out! 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform: 

He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His works in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 
—W. Cowper. 


A WORD A DAY 
By Ethel M. Wheeler 


THE LONG summer vacation loomed ahead 
most enticingly. No more lessons for ages! 
Harvey came whistling home that last day 
and flung his pile of books into a far cor- 
ner of the attic. 

Beth heard the thump and ran up to see 
what could be the matter. 

“Nothing is the matter!” said Harvey 
almost crossly. “I’m just through with 
learning for two whole months—” 

“Well, I’m not,” answered his sister 
briskly. “Wait until you hear what we’ve 
decided to do this summer—” 

“Who’s we?” inquired Harvey inele- 
gantly, as he turned to descend the attic 
stairs. 

“The Blair twins, cousin Jim, Elsa, my- 
self—and—perhaps you!” 

“Huh,” said Harvey unimpressed. “Well, 
I'm in a hurry now. Going fishing with 
Bob. See you later, Beth—” 

“Tell Bob to come to our meeting tomor- 
row at three!” called Beth. “Maybe he'll 
like our idea, too—” 

“All right—” and Harvey clattered away 
into the sunshine. 

The following afternoon seven young 
people sat under the old oak on the Jawn. 
Harvey and Bob were a trifle impatient, 
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but they were somewhat curious, also. 

“Now, of course, our ‘idea’ will have to 
be voted upon,” began Beth. “If the ma- 
jority are against it the ‘word a day’ plan 
shall never commence—” 

“You're so mysterious, Sis!” cried 
Harvey. “What is your idea, anyway? 
How can we vote if—” 

Bob hushed him by starting a scuffle, 
and when—after some teasing—all was 
quiet again, Beth continued: 

“The plan is that each of us shall choose 
a book to read during vacation—a story 
of travel, biography, nature-study or 
whatever appeals to the individual—and 
find at least one difficult word a day which 
is to be thoroughly looked up, meaning, 
origin (if possible), synonyms, antonyms, 
the spelling learned and anything inter- 
esting about it memorized or jotted 
down—” 

“Whew!” groaned Harvey as he pre- 
tended to be overcome with faintness, “do 
you realize that summer holidays have 
commenced? What an idea, to be sure, 
eh Bob?” 

“Not bad at that!” cried Bob, to Harvey’s 
dismay. “My vocabulary could stand im- 
provement. Yours, too, you lazy fellow!” 

“Oh well, consider that I’ve voted for 
the plan”— sighed Harvey wiping imag- 
inary tears away. “Excellent idea, of 
course. Trust Beth to think of something!” 

“All in favor say ‘aye’,” requested Beth, 
and a wild whoop rent the air. “That’s 
enough! Now, each word looked up must 
be jotted down, and brought to our weekly 
meeting, where we shall compare notes. 
Just think, there are seven of us, six new 
words each week for two months! We’il 
certainly have a variety of word knowl- 
edge when school opens!” 

“Sounds stupendous,” someone sighed. 
“Let us at least try out this bright idea 
for one week. If we do not like it then 
we can stop—” 

“I forgot to say that after our ‘word 
struggle’ there are to be games or a tramp 
in the woods, perhaps a picnic or a fishing 
party—” 

“Now I am for the ‘idea’!” cried Harvey. 
“Let us start at once—by going fishing—” 

“You boys go ahead,” advised Beth. 
“Elsa, Marie and I will bring along a lunch 
later. . . . Those boys!” she sighed as the 
four rushed off, “I'll pin them down to a 
choice of books before the day is over.” 

—The Beacon. 


SONG 
By Gordon Edward Raffety 


WHITE cLoups that tramp across the sky, 
Fresh winds that roam the sea, 

Sweet songs that make a happy world, 

All cheer the heart of me. 


The clouds and winds soon pass away 
As some forgiven wrong, 
But happiness may still be found 
In friendly cheer and song. 
—Young People. 


THE UNAWARES ANGEL 
(Concluded from last week) 


AFTER THE service, this tall, slender 
woman greeted all the members of the 
little church very graciously. She showed 
unmistakably that she was a real gentle- 
woman. 

Then the preacher bundled the whole 
Benton family into the big car, and they 
were whisked home in a jiffy. And when 
they were home, then the real miracle 
happened, for the preacher’s wife, in spite 
of her gray hair, was just a girl! 

Before she had taken off her hat she 
was loving the pink zinnia in a bud-vase,. 
which nodded to its reflection in the mir- 
ror of the dressing table that had come all 
the way from Mrs. Benton’s girlhood home 
back East. And she loved the blue French- 
knot design on the unbleached muslin 
dresser scarf, and bedspread, and curtains. 
And she asked if she might put on the 
pink and white checked gingham dress, 
and the everyday oxfords she had brought 
in her bag. She exclaimed over the big 
brown bowl full of golden zinnias on the 
table in the living room, and the three big 
crimson ones in the tall, clear glass vase 
on the dining table. 

“I love zinnias so much because they 
do their very best, in spite of discourage- 
ments,” she laughed. “They are such dear, 
plucky flowers!” She smiled down into 
Sara’s earnest brown eyes, never dream- 
ing how the child had worried because all 
the roses and lilacs were gone before the 
preacher’s wife came. 

“What a fine, cool place to eat,’ she 
said, as she paused in the door of the 
dining room. “Did you move out into a 
summer kitchen, just as my mother always 
did, out on the farm when I was a little 
girl? Doesn’t it make the house feel big 
and roomy when you get the stove out? 
It makes more steps, but I'll help carry 
the dishes.” 

And how she did enjoy the well-cooked 
noonday meal! Anyone could tell that it 
wasn’t palaver, as Mrs. Jackson had called 
it. The preacher’s wife just naturally loved 
country food, and ate like a healthy, nor- 
mal woman, and was glad to be at the Ben- 
tons’ home, and joked her husband about 
how much he ate, as if she thought the 
preacher was only ordinary folks. 

They lingered long at the table, talking 
of the church and its problems. Baby 
John’s curly head dropped as he sat in his 
high chair, and mother carried him to his 
little bed. Matter-of-fact Mae finally grew " 
restless. The table was a place to eat one’s 
meals, but there was no need wasting time 
staying around it, when one was no longer 
hungry. The preacher’s wife understood. 
“Take your dollies, Mae girl,’ she said, 
“and go play in the car. Sara will come, 
too, just as soon as the glasses and knives 
and forks are carried in.” 

They made play of the dishwashing, 
then the older folks went to look at the 
garden, the chickens, and the orchard. — 
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Things looked discouraging under the 
scorching heat. The drought, if it con- 
tinued, would make very hard times on 
the farm. They came back to the grateful 
shade of the big elm tree in the yard, and, 
as they sat and talked, the big thunder 
heads crept up in the west, and suddenly 
a clap of thunder and a flash of lightning 
drove the girls and their dollies from the 
delightful play place in the car. Mr. 
Anthony had just time enough to drive 
the car to the big shed at the barn, and 
then the fury of a southwestern rainstorm 
after long drought beat about the small 
house. 

As soon as the worst was over, Mr. 
Benton started in search of a sow and her 


small pigs, while Mrs. Benton and Sara 


od 


started to round up the chickens. Poor 
things! some of them had never seen a 
rainstorm before, and did not know enough 
to seek good shelter. From former expe- 
rience, Mrs. Benton knew where to look 
for them, under the drip of the smoke- 
house and woodshed eaves, and out in the 
tall weeds. The bewildered things had 


lain down and given up all hope of ever 


growing to be friers. And when they came 
back with the hopeless-looking burden, 
there was the preacher’s wife, with a big 
fire going in the cookstove, and Mae had 
hunted up the flannel cloths she had seen 
her mother use, and they were all ready, 
piping hot. And how that woman did work 
heating the limpest chickens in the oven 
very carefully, and rubbing the chattering, 
frightened ones until they were dry and 
cheerful once more. 

“T couldn’t have saved half of them with- 
out your help,” Mrs. Benton said gratefully. 

“Oh, I expect to pass this way again,” 
the preacher’s wife explained laughingly. 
“Just think, if someone hadn’t saved the 
chickens last spring, ’'d have missed that 
wonderful roast chicken at dinner today.” 

The road was a sea of mud and water 
between the house and the church, and 
they knew that other roads would be like 
it, so it wasn’t worth while to think of a 
night service. 

After a supper had been eaten, without 
“mussing up any dishes,” as the preacher’s 
wife insisted, they sat down to talk again. 
The Bentons told of pastors dear to them 
back in the homeland, and the Anthonys 
talked of great, good men they had known 
and loved. Mae and the baby slept, but 
Sara listened. She did not understand all 
that was said, but she loved the sound of 
all their voices, as they spoke gently and 
reverently of godly folk. 

There had to be early rising the next 
morning for the preacher and his wife to 
be on their way, so the evening was all too 
short. Sara was up early to see their guests 
off. The preacher’s wife was so happy 
over the breaking of the drought. 

“The sun is shining down on a new 
world this morning,” she said. “Isn’t it 
wonderful the fresh courage of the gar- 
den and the fields? It is a beautiful lesson 
for us.” 

She looked deeply into the serious eyes 
of this woman child, then, taking her face 
between her two hands, she kissed her, 
and said softly: “God bless you, dear child, 
and may He send you courage and strength 
for every time of need.” 

When the car was out of sight, Sara 
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slipped her hand into mother’s hand. 
Father was already on his way to work, 
so there was no one to hear. 

“She didn’t ‘high-tone us,’ did she? And 
she did mean it, everything she said! And 
the work getting ready for her didn’t 
matter.” 

“No, honey lamb, the work didn’t mat- 
ter. I want you to remember her always, 
and remember that all preachers and their 
wives are God’s helpers. They are human, 
like the rest of us, and sometimes they 
make mistakes, and they forget about some 
of the little things of life because they are 
so interested in the big things, but most 
all the time one gets a blessing from en- 
tertaining them that makes it worth while.” 

“I loved the way she talked, and I’m 
going to make my voice grow to be just 
like hers. I don’t want a hard, cutting 
voice like Mrs. Jackson’s. Sometimes it 
makes me hurt around my heart the way 
she says things, and—and—she nearly 
spoiled all the joy inside of me Saturday. 
I don’t ever want to make children feel 
like that when I am a woman. The 
preacher’s wife had a voice like music. 
And, Mother, I kept remembering that 
Bible verse about being careful to enter- 
tain strangers. Mrs. Jackson said she 
didn’t intend to do it, but I guess she 
didn’t know that they might turn out to 
be angels. Do—you—think it would be—- 
saccer—saccerligious if, just in my own 
heart, I mean, I called her the ‘unawares 
angel’?” 

And the wise little mother said gently: 
“No, honey lamb, it would not be sac- 
rilegious. We will both think of her that 
way, always. And sometimes, when there 
is no one else near, and we are talking 
about our wonderful day, we will call her 
by that name.”—Lulu Linton, Exchange. 


WHEN JUNIORS GO 
VACATIONING 


As soon as we have decided where we 
shall spend our vacation, we begin to think 
of what clothes to take with us and how 
to pack them. We like to look as nice as 
possible when visiting our friends or meet- 
ing people whose faces are new to us. 

When our clothes are ready, the next 
thing is to pack them with order and care 
in some sort of traveling bag or trunk. 
Each piece of clothing should be folded 
carefully and fit into the best space. No 
space is wasted in an orderly packed trunk 
or suitcase. Clothes that are carefully 
packed do not move around easily or get 
as wrinkled as those that are placed in 
careless fashion. 

There are other things that we will want 
to take with us and keep in order. And 
these things will be remembered long 
after our neat, pretty clothes are forgotten. 
Some of them are orderliness and thought- 
fulness in conducting ourselves. 

First, we will be thoughtful in hanging 
up our clothes, and not leave them lying 
about for someone else to pick up; second, 
we will tidy up the dresser after we have 
finished combing our hair; third, we will 
be polite, courteous and cheerful to all 
about us each day. These are fine things 
to do, whether at home or on a visit. 
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And when we go home, we'll be sure to 
thank the one at whose home we have 
stayed and tell what a nice time we have 
had. 

Let us all pack a number of these signs 
of orderliness and thoughtfulness in our 
hearts when we are getting ready to go 
away, and then not forget to unpack and 
use them.—Junior Life. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Pracu Metzas. Make small pastry shells 
and when baked and cooled fill in the fol- 
lowing manner: Drain the juice from a 
can of peaches, strain juice into saucepan, 
and three-fourths cupful sugar, juice and 
pectin of one lemon, and cook until the 
syrup drops from the end of the spoon in 
heavy drops. Allow this to cool, and after 
placing the half peach in the shell cover 
with the transparent jelly. The jelly may 
be colored if desired, and when ready to 
serve top with whipped cream. 


Corn Puppine. Mix together two cup- 
fuls of grated corn, two beaten eggs, a 
half pint of milk, a pinch of soda, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter and a table- 
spoonful of sugar. Grease a shallow baking 
dish, turn the mixture into this, sprinkle 
with buttered crumbs, cover and bake for 
half an hour, then uncover and brown. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS I KNOW 


I Know a little girl 
(You? Oh, no!) 

Who, when she’s to go to bed, 
Does just so— 

She brings a dozen wrinkles out, 
And takes the dimples in; 
She puckers up her pretty lips, 
And then she does begin— 
“Oh, dear me! I don’t see why! 
All others sit up late, 

And why can’t I?” 


Another little girl I know, 
With curly pate, 
Who says, “When I’m a great big girl 
Ill sit up late. 
But mamma says ’twill make me grow 
To be an early bird.” 
So she and dolly trot away 
Without another word. 
Oh, the sunny smile and the eye so blu, 
And—why, yes, now I think of it, 
She looks like you. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


*TIs LOVING and serving 
The highest and best; 
Tis onwards! unswerving— 
And that is true rest. 
—John Sullivan Dwight. 


SMILES 


THEY WERE discussing the merits of their 
respective dogs. 

“Yus, ’Enery,” said one, “your dog ain’t 
so bad, but he’s got rather short legs.” 

“Short legs? They reach the ground, 
don’t they?” snapped the irritated owner. 
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STRONG SAMSON 


Samson’s Bodily Strength Yields to Moral Weakness 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Judges 14:5, 6; 15: 11-14; 16: 15-21. Sunday School Lesson for July 31 


Samson was the Old Testament strong 
man, the hero of remarkable feats of 
strength. He was the hero of his age in 
Israel, and his reputation reached to sur- 
rounding peoples. He was a normal man, 
though doubtless having a big, powerful 
body. The purpose of the record in Judges 
is to show that it was as God worked 
through him that Sansom performed the 
“labors” attributed to him. When the sad 
moment came to him, when he learned 
that the Lord had departed from him, he 
became as other men. He was classed as 
one of the judges through whom God 
brought about deliverance for oppressed 
Israel. He was the outstanding leader in 
throwing off the yoke of the Philistines 
from the neck of Judah and Dan. Sam- 
son was under the Nazarite vow, which 
meant no drinking of wine or intoxicating 
liquor, no eating of food that was cere- 
monially unclean, no touching a dead 
body, and no cutting his hair or shaving 
his head. Samson's achievements came to 
a sudden and shameful end as soon as he 
toyed with this vow. 


Strong 


How strong was Samson? How did he 
rate among the heroic strong men of other 
countries? With his bare hands he killed 
a young lion, he tore new ropes which 
bound him, he killed a thousand Philistines 
with no weapon but the fresh jawbone of 
an ass, he carried away the heavy gates 
of Gaza, and pulled down the temple of 
Dagon. But Samson took all these deeds 
of strength as a matter of course; it was 
all in a day’s work for him, and was not 
regarded as worth talking about. It seems 
he did not consider it worth while to tell 
his parents about killing the lion, though 
this is the first recorded try-out of his 
strength. The Bible attributes his mar- 
velous deeds to the fact that “the Spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon him,” but 
Samson apparently failed to give due 
credit to God, for he always spoke of what 
he had done as though God had nothing 
to do in the matter. Samson was not a 
man of prayer; at least the record tells 
of his calling on God only twice, once in 
complaint to God for letting him be thirsty, 
and again when he asked for the renewal 
of his strength to pull down the temple 
of Dagon. The story makes Samson a 
physical hero, strong and courageous, but 
frequently foolish. 


Daring 


Self-trust made Samson dare what a 
host of men would have feared to try. 
This was illustrated when the Philistines 
invaded Judah to put a stop to his de- 
structive deeds. Judah was alarmed at 
this invasion and, on learning what was 
back of it, decided to capture Samson and 
turned him over to the Philistines, thus 
obviating armed conflict with their op- 
pressors. The men of Judah must have re- 


garded Samson as a superman, else three 
thousand of them would not have banded 
together to capture him. They hunted 
Samson and explained to him their pur- 
pose. He seemed to anticipate with de- 
light being turned over to the Philistines. 
He let himself be tied with new ropes. 
Apparently he was confident in his power 
to free himself and to overpower or out- 
wit the Philistines. It was a daring thing 
for him to do. This daring man appeared 
to be at the end of his string when he was 
delivered bound to the Philistines. But 
God had not forsaken him; he was yet 
worthy of being used by God. Strength 
was given him to break the ropes and go 
on a wild orgy of killing which brought 
death to a thousand Philistines. This un- 
dertaking alone was enough to mark Sam- 
son as having exceptional daring; his cour- 
age was remarkable. But courage alone 
does not make a hero great, even when 
coupled with miraculous strength. 


Weak 


Samson thought he was strong, but dis- 
covered he was weak. He intended to 
show his strength but demonstrated his 
weakness. He planned to win the battle 
of his life, but found defeat in his foolish- 
ness, which undermined his strength. 
Delilah trapped him, but the blame must 
rest on Samson. Though under a Nazarite 
vow and having many evidences that God 
was using him, Samson became a moral 
imbecile at the instigation of a treacherous, 
corrupt woman. He made light of her 
pleas that he tell her why he was so 
strong. He lied to her about it and made 
her and the Philistines ludicrous as he let 
his strength assert itself. But at length 
he yielded weakly to her appeal and told 


THINK OF THESE 


No MAN becomes a truly great hero un- 
less he lets God have His way with him. 


Though physically strong a man’s weak- 
ness of will may make him act foolishly. 


Evil association may be the unavoidable 
danger point even for God-chosen people. 


Yielding to immoral acts disqualifies an 
individual for being used by God. 


Dabbling in evils whose stealthy power 
we do not understand is bound to under- 
mine our moral strength. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 25-31 

Stronger Than a Lion. Judges 14:5, 6. 
Stronger Than Ropes. Judges 15: 11-14. 
Weak as Other Men. Judges 16: 15-21. 
. Weakness of the Flesh. Matthew 26: 40-45. 

When the Weak Are Strong. II Cor. 12: 7-10. 
i eek pangs Stronger Than Mighty. I Cor. 

Strong in the Lord. Ephesians 6: 10-13. 
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the truth about his being under the Naz- 
arite vow. Then his hair was cut while 
she lulled him to sleep upon her knees. 
There is hardly a sadder picture imagin- 
able than this great strong man suddenly 
discovering that the Lord was departed 
from him and that he was no longer able 
to call his super strength into defiant use. 
He had been dragged to a lower moral 
level. than God could tolerate in the man 
He would use. Samson must pay the pen- 
alty for his moral loss; he had prostituted 
his bodily strength and thrown away his 
moral restraint, and then came the pathetic 
picture of a blind man dragging a mill 
beam round and round while being rid- 
iculed by his foes. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


The speaker at a county convention 
had stressed the importance of having 
proper equipment for both worship and 
class period—blackboards, separate 
apartments, chairs of proper size, etc. 
Later, two young women came to him for 
advice on their local difficulty. Said one 
of them, “We know we need these things, 
and we want them, but our men and 
women leaders oppose our procuring 
them.”” These workers, on the advice of 
the speaker, began praying (on the basis 
of Matt. 18: 19) that it might be pos- 
sible for the needed equipment to be 
procured. Within a month, the women 
who opposed having the “curtained apari- 
ment” were making the curtains; the 
leading church officer who had opposed 
having a blackboard was making one, 
and the teachers also had the joy of or- 
dering two dozen small chairs for the 
children. This was in a one-room rural 
church building. The teachers were able, 
through prayer, to change opponents into 
friendly helpers. 


A HANDICAP 


“Ou, THAT will do; it’s good enough.” So 
comments the careless, indolent, indiffer- 
ent person when the fact is that nothing 
less than the best should be tolerated. 
Such false satisfaction is a handicap in 
the road to skillful workmanship. To de- 
cide to stand against improvement, to re- 
fuse any change of method on the ground 
that present success is quite sufficient, is 
to be handicapped in the pursuit of larger 
and fuller success. 

A certain farmer illustrates this. He was 
a good, practical farmer, following care- 
fully a well-planned system. He conserved 
and enriched his soil and raised as good 
crops as anyone in the valley. He con- 


gratulated himself on being a good farmer. ~ 


He did not suppose he could improve. He 
was satisfied with the quality and quantity 
of his crops. He resented advice pointing 
to better farming. 

Some people are so satisfied religiously 
that they know no religious progress. Their 
satisfaction holds them back. They are in- 
tolerant of any changes or marks of 
progress in religious life and practice. They 
take the critics’ stand and find fault with 
anything new. They stand pat, resentful 
of all propositions that have a forward 
look. They boast of their satisfaction, but 
their satisfaction may be their handicap. 


; 


| “I HAVE Lost my faith in prayer,’ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT GOOD DOES 
PRAYER DOP 


JAMES 5: 16-18 


’ 


said a 
dear friend. “I have always believed what 
the Bible said till now. But I have prayed, 
and prayed for health to return to the one 
I love, and God has not heard me.” Jesus 

| Himself said, “Whatsoever ye shall ask of 

‘the Father in my name, he will give it 


you.” That does seem like a blank check 


on the treasury of God, doesn’t it? Well, 
it is, if you understand what it really 
means. 

Seemingly unanswered prayers are a 
real problem in the lives of numberless 
Christians. They become increasingly trou- 
blesome as modern science takes so much 
jof the miracle out of life. There was a 
day when men saw the intervention of 
_the hand of God in almost every phenom- 


enon of nature. The Bible is full of in- 
- cidents that feed this faith. In our day 


education, in its desire to explain every- 
thing, has succeeded too well. There is 
\little place left for the direct Providence 
of God. 

Experience, too, drives many Christians 
into a corner of disbelief. They have 
prayed for this or that, seemingly impor- 
tant in their lives, and nothing has hap- 
pened. They find themselves led into 
either one of two positions—they become 
atheist and question the very being of 


God, or they bow to a type of fatalism, 


which recognizes the existence of God, but 
does not believe that He intervenes 


directly in the affairs of this world. 


The Question—What Good Does Prayer 
Do?—is a vital question, one that must be 
answered. 


What is Prayer? 


It is always best to begin any discussion 
with clear definitions. The word itself in 
its origin means to ask. When applied to 
an act of worship it includes with the ask- 
ing, or petitions, thanksgiving, adoration, 
and confession. Prayer is talking with 
,God. It does not need to be oral, for God 
‘reads the heart. These lines are from an 
old hymn— 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed.” 

We say our prayers out loud only that 
we may unite with others in prayer or 
that we may help to keep our minds def- 
initely upon what we are praying. The 


_ whole life of a Christian should be filled 


with prayer. If he believes the promise 


’ of Jesus, “Lo, I am with you alway,” he 


can always speak to Him. Indeed the pray- 


, ers that we put into words will be vastly 


more real if they come from a life that is 
conscious always of the presence of God. 

Jesus had little patience with the pray- 
ers of the Pharisees. Too many of them 
prayed to be seen of men. Jesus said they 
had their reward. That is, they were seen. 
He implied that was all the answer they 
received to their prayers. We, too, must 


beware of permitting all our prayers to 
be bound up in forms. There is much 
need for prayer forms. But like all forms, 
we must be sure that they are filled with 
reality. 

Perhaps some of our prayers do not seem 
to do any good because they were not real, 
not based on the real presence of God. 


“In My Name” 


We Christians pray to God in the name 
of Jesus. He taught us to do this. We say, 
“For Jesus’ sake,” or “In His name,” or 
“In the name of Christ.” What do we 
mean? The name of Jesus is not like a 
word of magic, a shibboleth, by which we 
can wheedle some gift out of God. We 
can forgive the men of long ago who were 
childlike enough to believe something like 
this. In the name means in the spirit. 
Jesus said, “If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you. Ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” We 
emphasize the promise, “Ye shall ask what 
ye will,’ and forget the “If” that states 
the conditions. 

Perhaps prayer has done much good in 
our lives because we have not caught the 
attitudes of Jesus toward the Father. 


The God of Good Will 


The spirit of Jesus in prayer is best 
shown in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
“Father, if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me, if not, thy will, not mine, be 
done.” There was never any doubt in the 
mind of Jesus about the will of his Father. 
He knew it was always good toward Him. 
This is the basic fact that governs all 
prayer. If we have not enough confidence 
in the goodness of God to permit Him to 
decide the answer, we should never pray. 
The spirit of real faith leads the child to 
tell the father, but to leave the result with 
the father, whatever it may be. For all 
Christians to insist on having what they 
want from God could only lead to the 
utmost chaos. Dr. Hallesby offers this 
definition in his book on “Prayer”: “Simply 
opening the door of our hearts and affairs 
and letting God in to do His will.” 

As we pray we remember that God is 
love. He has all power and all wisdom. 
He does touch human life today and He 
does hear the prayers of His children. The 
measure of His love is that “He sent his 
only begotten Son.” He invites us to come 
to Him. He never promises that He will 
not say “No” to some of our petitions. 
God could not remain God if He said 
“Yes” when He knew it was best for all 
concerned that He should say “No.” Our 
whole attitude toward prayer depends on 
our attitude toward God. Can we depend 
on His good will? 


God’s Laws 


If we respect God, we also must respect 
His laws. The whole moral system is built 
on the principle that “the wages of sin is 
death.” Even the lesser laws of health 
have their penalties. Suppose we could 


avoid the consequences of neglected health 
rules by simply asking God to make us 
well? Suppose we could make up for les- 
sons poorly prepared by praying that we 
might pass the examination? Remember 
the story of the Ten Virgins. The five that 
were foolish had not brought oil enough. 
Their prayer did not admit them to the 
feast. If prayer could make up for neglect 
and carelessness we should probably be- 
come the more neglectful and careless. 


Prayer Does Work 


Prayer works when it is sincere. 

Prayer works when it is built on faith 
in the goodness and wisdom of God. 

Prayer works when we have done ail 
we can for ourselves. 

Prayer works when it is humble, not 
demanding, but asking. 

Prayer works when it dedicates us to 
renewed effort. 

Prayer works when we seem to be re- 
fused, by the power that enters our lives 
to make us equal to our burdens. 

Prayer works when we couple our peti- 
tions with our confessions, and our thanks- 
givings. 

Prayer works even as God still works 
in His world. 

Prayer works when we catch the spirit 
of Jesus toward the Father. 

Let us pray! 


Quotations 


“My life is one long daily, hourly record 
of answered prayer. For physical health, 
for mental poise, for guidance, for dan- 
gers averted, for enmity to the gospel sub- 
dued, for food provided at the exact hour 
needed, for everything that goes to make 
up life... . I can testify with a full faith 
and wonderstricken awe that God does 
answer prayer. I have proved it through 
the long decades when I was quite alone 
so far as human help and presence were 
concerned.”—Mary Slessor of Calabar. 

* * * * * * 

“Every man’s life is a plan of God. If 
we thoroughly believe that, then these lives 
that are stunted, broken, incomplete, are 
simply evidences of our laziness, our un- 
willingness to follow out to the end the 
plan of the Architect. Every one of us can 
have a perfect, full-orbed, rounded life in 
Christ Jesus, if we will ask God to show 
us His plan and then act according to it.” 

—Samuel M. Zwemer. 
* * * * % * 

“The purpose of prayer is not to get 
God to see things as we do but to get 
ourselves to see things as God sees them.” 

—Unknown. 
* * * * * * 
“So oft Thy ‘Yes’ that crossed my will 

Has made me rich beyond compare, 
So oft Thy ‘No’ has been my gain, 

‘Thy will not mine,’ is now my prayer.” 
—S. A. Dyke. 

* 


* %* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, August 7. Next 
week’s topic, “Prayer Patterns.” 
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THE CLASH 


By Paul H. Andreen. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 1938. 
Pages 152. Price, $1.00. 


The Lutheran Church is showing a new 
interest in the social problem today. Among 
the signs are the increasing number of 
new books on the subject by Lutheran 
authors. “The Clash” is a timely, sane 
treatment of some of the challenging prob- 
lems that face America today. The author, 
Dr. Paul H. Andreen, is pastor of a large 
and influential Lutheran congregation in 
Cokato, Minn. He has participated in civic 
life as a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. He is a member from 
his state on the Committee on Program 
of the Republican National Committee, 
and serves in many other important po- 
litical groups. 

“The Clash” gives a frank diagnosis of 
present conditions and applies to them the 
Gospel of the Cross. While the author 
leaves no one in doubt as to his belief that 
there must be changes in economic and 
governmental set-up by more just laws, he 
never forgets that the essential for a better 
world is Christ-redeemed people to live in 
it. His position is not to be confused with 
that of Reformed Protestantism. It is def- 
initely Lutheran. It strikes a note of chal- 
lenge to the injustice and selfish greed 
wherever found, a note that should be 
more often sounded in our Lutheran pul- 
pits. We have been so fearful of yielding 
to the doctrine of salvation by law that 
we have been far too fearful of attacking 
the sins of our social system in our 
preaching. 

No one will agree entirely with the 
minor conclusions reached by the author, 
but all Christians should be able to agree 
on his major conclusions. The Church has 
made vast contributions to social regen- 
eration. It has been influential in making 
the situations in which men must live 
more wholesome. But its greatest contri- 
bution must always be in the saving of 
souls and the building of Christian char- 
acter. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


LITTLE LETTERS TO GOD 


By Margaret E. Sangster. Round Table 
Press, New York. Pages 149. Price, $1.50. 


This book deserves mention because it 
lifts one above the planes on which most 
people must perforce live. “There isn’t 
time,” is the assumption on which much 
of life is lived, to sit down and write 
tenderly, much less to think graciously 
and reflectively. But Margaret Sangster 
has yielded to the impulse to write per- 
sonal letters to God and to make them 
characteristically wistful. The reader will 
find himself going over a letter a second 
time frequently in order to capture the 
beauty of a paragraph or of verse. Re- 
membering Mrs. Sangster’s wholesome 
warmth of spirit, the preface makes her 
letters immediately acceptable. She writes: 
“This book is slim and small, but oh, it 


holds a part of me.” In the first letter she 
says: “Somehow a prayer—which is the 
usual way of talking with you—will not 
do.” 

Although these letters will probably be 
read more often by women than by men, 
there is much suggestion in them which 
men will find to their liking. The letter 
called “Admitting Things” contains this 
sentence: “It is the hardest thing in the 
world, almost, to admit one’s faults. And 
curiously enough, it is almost as hard to 
admit one’s virtues. . . . I am glad that it 
is never hard to admit things to you.” 
Mrs. Sangster calls one letter “The Thrill 
of Ambition” and in it she says this to 
God: “Give me a heart to fight and lose. 
Let me go into battle with a song in my 
soul, even though I am afraid that the 
battle will never be won.” 

If there are some letters which only 
Margaret Sangster could have written, 
there is immediate defense of the book 
because of its strength, which quite over- 
weighs its weaknesses. Such a passage, 
for example, is this: “Sometimes when I 
play audience to a political speech, thun- 
dering through the air, I think of my 
mother’s cure when we were very young 
children, for the sort of talk that bred 
juvenile mutiny and disaster. A mouth 
washed out with soap was her remedy; 
and I tell you it was effective! Mouths 
washed out with soap (and the soap was 
the lasting, yellow kind) spoke gently and 
softly of pleasant things in the future. Un- 
fortunately, God, the grown-ups’ mouths 
that talk bitterly cannot be washed out 
with yellow soap, and the grown-up hands 
that write destructively cannot be forcibly 
cleansed. The only really effective soap 
that can be applied to grown-up malcon- 
tents is a spiritual soap, and spiritual soap 
cannot be slathered on, it must be used 
subtly. To my mind an orchard in bloom 
is spiritual soap. It ...laves away dingy 
thoughts from the mind. I’d like to gather 
together all the agnosticism, and all the 
anarchists and all the war makers and all 
the false prophets. And I’d like to set 
them down in the country, in a place 
where the sky is blue overhead and the 
new grass is soft and springy underfoot, 
and there are flowering fruit trees—telling 
a story in their own inimitable way of a 
harvest to be. I won’t guarantee that the 
agnostics and anarchists and war makers 
and false prophets would indulge then and 
there in a love feast or a complete reversal 
of all their fixed opinions. But I do feel 
sure, God, that they would be cleansed 
of some of the dust of disbelief.” 

Lest even a slight detraction from the 
full power of the last letter in the book 
should be made by quotation, we would 
simply tell those interested to believe from 
this little review that the last letter is 
quite the best one of all, “The Star Road.” 
Get the book, read it, then give it to your 
Sunday school class members or to some 
friend whose heart and mind have been 
waiting for messages of courage and dignity 
and love. It will make an excellent com- 
mencement gift, and it will be worth keep- 
ing in any library. It is worthy of re- 
reading, Ametia D, Kemp. 
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THE UNITY OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


By Etienne Gilson of the Institute of | 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada. 
Charles Scribners Sons, New York. Pages 
331. Price, $2.75. 


This is a unique book. It does not rep- 
resent any familiar approach to the field 
of philosophy. It is not a history of philos- 
ophy, in the usual meaning of that de- 
scriptive title, but rather an exhibition. 
of how the history of philosophy was made 
during and since the Middle Ages. It en- 
ables us to see what was going on behind 
the stage on which the various systems 
appeared. The conventional approach to 
history of philosophy is to study these 
systems. In this book Professor Gilson goes 
behind the finished products of the various 
philosophers and seeks the determining 
factors which motivated philosophical spec- 
ulation. His book is a brilliant presenta- 
tion of the philosophical problems that 
dominated the several periods, and of the © 
solutions that were offered. Probably its | 
most significant contribution is its dis- — 
cussion of the implications of those solu- 
tions, almost all of which were unsus- 
pected by the philosophers themselves. 

This book cannot be read hastily; it — 
should be studied. It will repay well the 
one who makes the effort. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS 


By Cynthia Pearl Maus. Published by — 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, $3.95. 


Cynthia Maus, one of the leaders in the 
religious education field, has compiled this 
anthology of world-famous pictures, 
poetry, hymns, and stories. This volume 
of more than 700 pages includes 90 art re- © 
productions, 90 art interpretations, 117 
hymn interpretations, 240 poems, and 70. 
stories, all very carefully selected, and all 
playing a very important part in portray- 
ing the life of Christ. This unique book 
will be of great use to all religious work-_ 
ers, and since it is prepared by a woman 
who has experienced twenty successful 
years of service with young people and 
their leaders as editor, author, and super- 
intendent of Young People’s Work, it will 
be doubly appreciated. 

The general table of Contents includes: 
Introduction; four general articles—Pic- 
tures in Teaching Religion, Truth Pictured 
through Poetry, Making Spiritual Values 
Creative through Stories, Teaching Re- 
ligion through Music; the life of Jesus in 
six parts—The Nativity and Childhood of 
Jesus, The Youth of Jesus, Jesus the Man, 
Jesus the Crucified, Christ Alive Forever- 
more, Jesus Is Here; Index of Art and 
Art Interpretations by Artists and Titles; 
Index of Poetry by Authors and Titles; 
Index of Stories by Titles and Authors; 
Index of Hymn Interpretations by Titles 
and Authors; Acknowledgments. P 

Each section also has a detailed Table 
of Contents, and this with the various in- 
dexes makes this comprehensive anthology 
very usable in program-building for 
churches or church schools. 

Mary G. Horn. 
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A VERY IMPORTANT 
MOVEMENT 


Mr. James F. Rockett, the director of 
education of the state of Rhode Island, is 
insisting upon the fact that the truths of 
the Christian religion in the Old and New 
Testament should in some way be brought 
jto the attention of the pupils of our pub- 
lic schools. A commission from among 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants, is now 
at work to make out a program for such 
religious instruction. He says, “For many 
years the emphasis in our education was 
on mental training purely. Then with the 
turn of the century, came a shift to the 
physical, with the building of gymnasia, 
training of football teams, health classes. 
Now the time has come for the teaching 
of spiritual things. The crime wave that 
has been sweeping this country makes the 
lack of religious education evident. We 
have had classes in character education, 
but you can’t teach the virtues without 
bringing in religion. Teachers may talk 
about goodness, but their time is wasted 
‘unless their teaching is based on religious 
fundamentals.” 

While the Lutheran Witness states that 
“there is truth in what this director of 
‘education tells the people,” yet it limits 

he teaching of religion to the parents and 
to the church. It is true that the making 
of Christians is not the work of the state. 
Yet it is the duty of the state in its system 
of education to teach the youth that which 
will turn them away from sin and crime 
and turn them to righteousness and love. 
If in a Christian country the educational 
system refers to the teachings of the pagan 
religion, it surely ought to give the facts 
of the Old and New Testament which 
would incline the pupils at least to moral 
‘life. 

It would not do to leave the selection 
of what is to be read day by day in the 
schools to the individual teachers, and 
‘hence there has been appointed a com- 
“mission of those who believe in the Bible, 
vand it will be for them to select from the 
‘Old and New Testament such historical 
facts and moral teachings as will at least 
acquaint the pupils with the main truths 
that are contained in that Book, which 
veven infidels of great mental ability and 
‘moral tendencies acknowledge to have in 
it the purest ethics made known to man- 
‘kind. It is up to the state to accept or 
‘reject or modify the selections which thus 
»will be made, and hence there is no im- 
‘position of the church and no forcing of 
its teachings upon the state. While church 
and state are separate, they are both divine 
‘institutions, and their success and pros- 
yoerity depend upon their living in har- 
“mony with the ethical principles taught in 
“the Bible. This is no attempt to force 
‘Christianity upon anyone. This sugges- 
"ion comes from the educational director 
of the state of Rhode Island, and it does 
‘ot originate with any Christian organiza- 
‘tion. We are sure that such an arrange- 
‘ment will be a benefit to the pupils of our 
voublic schools and will bring about a bet- 
ser condition in the states and nations 
which adopt it. J. C. Konzmann. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 


UNEMPLOYED men of forty-five and over 
are experiencing much difficulty in secur- 
ing jobs (except WPA jobs). Business and 
industry discriminate against men over 
forty-five for one reason or another which 
does not apply to a minister. And yet 
church councils discriminate against pas- 
tors of that age. As one who has been 
discriminated against time and again I 
would like to know what is back of such 
discrimination. For it strikes me as un- 
fair. I may be wrong. If so, I am willing 
to be set right. But if I am right in the 
matter, then I would like to know what a 
pastor over forty-five and not yet sixty- 
five who finds himself without a pastorate 
should do. If a pastor over forty-five feels 
that he ought to make a change for the 
good of the congregation but finds that he 
cannot get a call to another field, what 
shall he do? The Church as a whole rec- 
ognizes a pastor’s efficiency till he is sixty- 
five and grants no pensions until after 
that time, except in cases of disability. 
What right, then, has a church council to 
say to the president of synod: “Don’t send 
us a man over forty-five”? I believe there 
are many others besides myself in the 
U. L. C. A. who would like to have the 
above questions answered and the matter 
discussed in the columns of Tue LUTHERAN. 

One Over 45. 


RANK OF GRUBER COLLEC- 
TION OF N. T. MANUSCRIPTS 


In THE issue of THE LUTHERAN, June 1, 
there appeared a reprint of a short article 
on “Rare Greek Manuscripts,” from the 
Allentown Morning Call. One of the para- 
graphs reads as follows: “A Muhlenberg 
alumnus, Dr. L. Franklin Gruber of the 
class of 1898, president of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary at Maywood, IIl., is one 
of the largest owners of the manuscripts 
in America, and until 1922 owned the sec- 
ond largest collection.” 

The above statement is manifestly an 
error, as Dr. Clark’s book, upon which 
the statement purports to be based, has the 
following very definite statement, page xi 
of Preface: “The first private collection 
of size was acquired by ... L. Franklin 
Gruber, . . . and remained the largest in 
America until 1922.” According to Dr. 
Clark’s great work, it is even now the 
third largest collection of Greek New 
Testament manuscripts in America, either 
private or public, having been exceeded 
only by the collection at the University of 
Michigan and that at the University of 
Chicago. On page 90, in a footnote, Dr. 
Clark says, “The MSS. are kept in one of 
the leading bank vaults in Chicago, where 
they were examined; they are not avail- 
able for public use.” 


TRUE SPIRITUALITY finds its expression in 
conduct and character. That is its test. 
—C. C. Harriman. 


CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR — 1939 


Indispensable — Beautiful — Artistic 


Year after year this Scripture Verse cal- 
endar increases in popularity. Thousands of 
dollars have been realized annually by in- 
dividuals and church organizations. 

Morning and Evening Lessons indicated 
for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 

For each weekday a choice Bible verse for 
a guide to daily Christian living. The ap- 
pointed lessons and colors for the Church 
Year are indicated for Sundays and festivals. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

The twelve calendar pages with cover are 
bound together at the top with a metal 
binder, with cord for hanging. 

Size of Calendar, 914 x 151% inches. 


SUGGESTIONS 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organiza- 
tion or individual to undertake the sale of 
this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time 
to start is soon after church activity gets 
under way in the fall. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your 
sales campaign. 

The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and 
over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
cago 
1617 Sumter Street 


ixth Street 
219 Six 24 Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By Samuel Trexler 


DurRING THE last week of June Lutherans 
came to New York as they had not done 
since the formation of the United Lutheran 
Church in those exciting days of 1918. 
Since then our skill in publicity has been 
greatly heightened and the result was 
that even the most blasé New Yorker 
realized that Lutherans were in the city. 
These Lutherans, too, came from great 
distances, while the bodies that are more 
strongly represented in New York moved 
out for their conventions. The United 
Synod of New York met in Rochester dur- 
ing the previous week and the Missouri 
Synod returned to St. Louis whence we 
heard echoes of the splendid celebration 
of the centennial of their beginnings. 

The Eastern District of the American 
Lutheran Church and the Augustana 
Synod held the stage in New York. It is 
an interesting and hopeful sign to find 
that our general bodies are seeking solu- 
tions for the same problems. It will be a 
glorious consummation when as one 
church we shall ‘solve some of these prob- 
lems. The Augustana Synod, still Swedish 
in tradition, is now completely English in 
language. By reason of the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing of the 
Swedes on the banks of the Delaware the 
synod came East, holding its meetings in 
Bethlehem Church, Brooklyn, and ad- 
journing to join the celebrations at Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia. The sessions 
were made more colorful by the presence 
of the Right Rev. Gustaf Ljunggren, 
Bishop of Skara, who came to represent 
the Archbishop of Uppsala, the Right Rev. 
Erling Eidem. The bishop is a virile, 
white-haired man, who moved about in 
most democratic fashion among the dele- 
gates. It was interesting in his presence 
to listen to a debate on the proposal to 
adopt the episcopacy. Said an alert young 
layman from Worcester, Mass., “Can the 
ehurch spend much time on forms when 
she is at present fighting with her back 
to the wall?” I gather that even with her 
strong episcopal tradition in the homeland 
the Augustana Synod will move slowly 
toward that form of church government in 
America. 

Meanwhile a new portion of admiration 
and affection goes out to the Swedes— 
whether they have settled in the New 
World, making a solid contribution of in- 
tegrity and good citizenship, or whether 
they have remained at home, establishing 
there a “middle-of-the-road” government, 
which is at present enjoying the high es- 
teem of the entire world. When their Royal 
Highnesses Crown Prince Gustaf Adolphus 
and the Crown Princess, together with 
Prince Bertil and the royal entourage, 
leave these shores, we assure them that 
they have done much to warm our hearts 
and to develop a new friendship among 
the nations. 


“Into the Highways” 


When our Lord was engaged in His 
earthly ministry, He would move freely 
among men wherever they were gathered. 
Sometimes He would engage an individual 
in conversation on eternal matters; when 
He had the opportunity He would speak 
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to a group wherever they would be found 
at any time of day or night. Nicodemus 
came to Him by night. Today the church 
which bears His name has become so con- 
ventionalized that rarely is any attempt 
made to save the souls except at eleven 
o’clock on Sunday morning. The church 
is not open for business at other hours. 
In Manhattan there is less and less of the 
Father’s business done at this time, because 
congregations in most churches are waning. 
This is such a large problem that we can- 
not enter into a discussion here. The Fed- 
eration of Churches has recognized the 
need in limited fashion and now conducts 
a daily service in Madison Square at half 
past twelve. For the fifth season this pro- 
gram has been followed, and with increas- 
ing success. It requires courage on the 
part of the preacher, but it also is a test- 
ing of his preaching. Vain repetitions do 
not hold a shifting lunch hour crowd. For 
the preacher it is a tragedy to see them 
leave. But a fresh message spoken from 
the heart will hold them. They stay be- 
cause they are in need of something that 
is deeper than the things of the day. 
Neither is it a hoodlum crowd that would 
rather break up a meeting such as this. 
They are mostly working people from the 
encircling skyscrapers. This year there is 
an increasing number of young men. Our 
Church is liberally represented among the 
preachers, and it does the preachers un- 
told good. But the greater help should 
come to those who listen, and they listen 
because they long for the meat that perish- 
eth not. The daily congregation varies 
from 150 to 300. . 


The Closing of St. James Church 


When the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank took over the property of St. James 
Church on the corner of Madison Avenue 
and Seventy-third Street, July 1, it 
brought pangs of deep sorrow not only to 
that congregation, but also to a host of 
New Yorkers who were made sad at see- 
ing a place of worship and a landmark 
closed. The congregation has a history of 
one hundred eleven years, with Peter 
Lorillard giving the first church property. 
One of her members, Peter Moller, made 
the gift that established the Wartburg Or- 
phans’ Farm School. Its recent pastors 
have made a brave attempt to revive the 
work. Although the last pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles D. Trexler, by hard and faith- 
ful service greatly strengthened both con- 
gregation and Sunday school, still the 
financial burden was too heavy. It was 
impossible to carry the mortgage with 
heavy interest charges. The congregation 
now worships with Holy Trinity Church 
—they are keeping the charter alive in 
the hope of sometime resuming their life. 
Such is the story of the oldest English 
Lutheran Church in Greater New York. 


Our Needs Bring Us Together 


Our needs in the metropolis are finally 
combatting our excessive individualism. 
The almost numberless welfare agencies 
have come together under the name of the 
Lutheran Welfare Council. During recent 
months there have been held a number 
of luncheons in the business districts which 
have attracted some two hundred of our 
thoughtful Lutheran businessmen. They 
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have come into agreement in their desire 
for a united Lutheran fund. This is to 
prevent overlapping and the consequent 
frequent withholding of gifts for works of 
mercy under the care of the Church. Sec- 
ular endeavors are making joint effort. 
Why cannot the Church? So the Council 
is off for the Lutheran Welfare Fund in 
the autumn. God grant these faithful and 
far-sighted workers success! 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


“Anp Gop saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was good.” Such is 
the verdict of God’s completed creation. 
(Genesis 1: 31.) This includes man. It also 
includes rattlesnakes, and lions and lice 
and night shade and cacti. Man disobeyed 
his Creator and lost his goodness; and also 
“all creation groaned and travailed,’ and 
Eden became a wilderness. Through Jesus 
Christ man has been restored to God’s 
favor; also the earth. Man is gradually 
learning that there is nothing which God 
has created that is not “very good” and 
of benefit to mankind—even the most 
ferocious, poisonous, disgusting things— 
only man has been “blind and in the dark” 
concerning their use. Less than two gen- 
erations ago 


The Great American Desert 


in southwestern United States was a vast 
stretch of uselessness—uninhabited except 
by fierce, roaming Apaches, jackals, pois- 
onous reptiles, pricking, untouchable 
cactus—no water—death. However, today 
we again hear God say, “Behold it is very 
good,” and we repeat after Him, for we 
have learned that here is not death but 
life. Here is Eden restored and reopened! 
Here God smiles upon His children from 
cloudless skies during 306 sunshiny days 
of the year. Here is Paradise for the 
tubercular, the asthmatic, the arthritic and 
those afflicted with kindred diseases. Here 
sunshine is the great physician. 


The Sunshine Center of America 


embraces western Texas, and the south- 
ern portions of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. On this territory there is over 
80 per cent of sunshine during the year. 
In northwestern Texas, western Oklahoma, 
southern portions of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, central California, and all of 


. 


Arizona and New Mexico there is from | 


70 per cent to 80 per cent sunshine. All 
the rest of the country is under 70 per 
cent. This southwestern “desert” is very 
fertile when irrigated; but irrigation pro- 
duces some humidity. Tucson environs are 
not irrigated, therefore the climate is dry 
—not depressing, not enervating, but in- 
vigorating and thoroughly healing. For 
that reason Tucson has become “the great 
health center in the desert.” For the same 
reason Tucson has been growing and will 
continue to grow by leaps and bounds. 
Here 7 


Health Institutions 


of all descriptions have been planted, are 
flourishing and bearing fruit in large crops 
of restored men, women, and children. 


Oe ee 
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Here are preventoria, sanatoria, rest houses, 
hospitals, clinics—private, municipal, 
county, state, federal health institutions of 
all sizes, prices, locations, in the city, in 
its environs, in the desert, in the moun- 
tains—and all are in demand. Multitudes 
enter these institutions sick; they leave 
them well or greatly improved. There are 
10,000 sick in Tucson’s winter population 
of 65,000; 15,000 winter tourists come for 
sunshine; 40,000 are permanent residents, 
most of them having come to regain health 
and remained to retain and enjoy it. 


{ 


Veterans’ Hospital 


Three miles from the center of Tucson, 
Uncle Sam has erected a $2,000,000 hos- 
pital to nurse his tubercular ex-service 
men back to health and usefulness. The 
sick boys began to come in large numbers 
to Tucson in 1920 on their return from the 
trenches and they created quite a problem 
for the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. The government at first contracted 
“with hospitals to care for them, but as the 
ranks of the sick increased, a permanent 
hospital became a necessity. This hospital 
is one of the most efficient and attractive 
in the country. It has 358 beds and 260 
additional in the infirmary building. There 
is a recreation building, an auditorium, 
wide colonnades, a ten-acre Edenic cam- 
. pus. Here is home—also rest, peace, joy— 
‘restoration. The physicians, nurses, at- 
tendants, housed in very attractive quar- 
ters, number 302. There is a Protestant 
and a Roman Catholic chaplain, but all 
ministers are welcomed. 


a ae 
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The Southern Pacific Sanatorium 


The Southern Pacific magnificently 
equipped steel highway extending from 
Portland, Ore., through that state, through 
the entire length of California, through 
southern Arizona and New Mexico, across 
the states of Texas and Louisiana to New 
Orleans, its terminus, a distance of 13,555 
miles, encountering varied climatic con- 
ditions, is the last word in efficiency, com- 
fort, and courtesy. This road is notedly 
solicitous of the health and well-being of 
its employees. ... It has a spacious, up-to- 
date hospital in San Francisco; and in 1931 
joined the ranks of the many health-re- 
storing institutions in Tucson. This tuber- 
culosis hospital covers three city blocks 
in the center of a magnificent park planted 
.by the company for the recreation, exer- 
‘cise, and privacy of its patients. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad was the pioneer 
in thus caring for its pulmonary afflicted 
employees. The institution has eighty- 
four beds. Wholesome food, rest, quiet, 
fresh air, in attractive surroundings, with 
sunshine almost every day in the year, are 
continually admitting and restoring the 
road’s men to their homes and their posi- 
tions. Each patient has his own toilet, 
cabinet, and radio “cut in,” at his bedside. 
Only graduate nurses are employed. Two 
‘men stand out prominently in the location 
and the development of this institution: 

1. Dr. W. B. Coffey, brilliant, active, 
honest, with only the wellbeing of his 
patients and fellowmen in mind, was at 
first a geenral practitioner, traveling along 
the entire extent of the road; then was 
made head of the hospital in San Fran- 
cisco; then promoted to the office of chief 
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surgeon of the road. Things immediately 
happened. Having the confidence of the 
entire management and knowing climatic 
conditions, he at once proposed the estab- 
lishment of this institution to be located in 
this ideal city. 

2. Dr. Coffey’s plans at once captured 
especially the imagination, the heart and 
the purse of one of the directors of the 
road, Mr. Edward Harkness of New York 
City; and he personally supplied a con- 
siderable portion of the funds needed in 
the erection and equipment of the sana- 
torium as well as an addition to the San 
Francisco Hospital. His many other 
philanthropies in the care of the sick are 
numerous and almost extravagant. 


Other Health Homes 


Tucson and its environs are dotted with 
healing institutions. Among the many are 
the Elk’s Hospital; St. Luke’s in the desert, 
an Episcopal institution for the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis for men and 
boys of moderate means irrespective of 
church affiliations; St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Hospital; a general hospital un- 
der private management; the Desert Sana- 
torium where General Pershing, at death’s 
door, was restored to his beloved ones and 
to the nation; also many “inns,” private 
“homes,” “lodges,” and “ranches’—all for 
rest and cure. 


Preventorium 


Tucson is in Pima County. Both are in- 
terested not only in curing the sick but also 
in preventing diseases. During the depres- 
sion it became glaringly apparent that 
tuberculosis was taking its toll among the 
children, especially of the poor, the under- 
nourished, ill-clad, poorly housed; and all 
bodies—relief organizations, WPA, county 
health societies, school teachers, organized 
city and county charities, welfare boards, 
health departments, and individuals, got 
busy, united their efforts and founded the 
Children’s Tubercular Hospital and the 
Pima County Children’s Preventorium. 
Both these institutions are practically 
“fresh air camps” near the mountains. A 
canvass of school and home revealed over 
1,000 children tainted with tuberculosis. 
Only the poor are treated here, the other 
children of course are cared for in other 
institutions. Schools are conducted at 
these two “ranches” under city and county 
school supervision. 

Save the children physically, intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually today and 
they of tomorrow “will rise up and call 
you blessed.” 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Truty Gop has smiled this year on the 
vast acres of Central Illinois, permitting 
them to be adorned with earth’s bounties 
like a veritable garden. The fields of 
golden wheat are already in shock or are 
flowing through the modern combine har- 
vesters which are found on many farms. 
Corn in many places is already shoulder 
high, giving promise of a great yield. 
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Grateful as we are for these gracious pro- 
visions of God, yet man is yearly being 
supplanted by the ever-increasing ma- 
chine; on farm, in factory, office and 
everywhere. We wonder how long an 
economic program can survive that elim- 
inates the spirit of brotherhood and social 
responsibility. Years ago when the ma- 
chine age was not so pronounced, the 
rural church was the center of activity 
and interest. Today, many of them- are 
closed, few that are Lutheran, but these 
rural folks do not always find their way 
to the city or urban church. Faithful pas- 
tors can do, and have done, much to 
change the picture. 

Among the hills of Queen City, Mo., we 
found upon a recent visit a sturdy peo- 
ple of German extraction yet without a 
pastor for several years in their two con- 
gregations. However, they are hopeful 
that some pastor will hear their call and 
answer with shepherding service. While 
that section lacks good roads, so neces- 
sary to the rural church, and rolling pros- 
perity, their hospitality will cover a mul- 
titude of handicaps and bring to mind that 
which is worth living for. Here is a peo- 
ple that desires the Gospel that their chil- 
dren may be reared in its light and hope. 
Those responsible for their well-being are 
doing what they can to help them. 


The Carthage College Campaign 


is moving forward in an encouraging man- 
ner. President R. G. Schulz, D.D., has 
truly done a fine piece of work that the 
goal of $28,500 might be realized; coming 
from sources that will yield an annual 
support due to deep friendly interest. 
Some congregations have placed the col- 
lege on their annual budget; individuals 
have responded encouragingly. The Rev. 
Roger G. Imhoff, who holds an unusual 
title, that of Director of Public Relations, 
has in the short time that he has been 
with the school won friends and mani- 
fested a real aptitude for the task of con- 
tacting congregations, linking their inter- 
est to Carthage. 

After Carthage comes Nachusa. So 
gaily goes the round of activities in our 
church life. The Central Conference hopes 
to have a good representation at the fifth 
annual homecoming at Nachusa Children’s 
Home, July 10. We know that Pastor and 
Mrs. W. N. King of Fairview will be there 
with bus loads of their people. It’s an 
annual outing for them. That’s an idea 
that can be followed by others. 

Our people will have a real treat this 
fall to learn more definitely of “The Whole 
Work of the Whole Church” through the 
“Anniversary Appeal.’ Much has been 
said and written about it. Pastors and 
eager laymen are asking questions about 
it, wondering how soon they will have 
definite information. It’s coming, and you 
will have plenty of information in another 
month. The fall is the time we go “Over 
the Top” with the program of our United 
Lutheran Church. Commendation is due 
Dr. Henry P. Schaeffer of the Chicago 
Seminary for the splendid way in which 
he has outlined the work as general chair- 
man of the Illinois Synod. His corps of 
assistants will give co-operation that will 
make the Anniversary Appeal a historic 
event with far-reaching results. 
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The Young Folks 


are doing their part. We are especially 
looking forward to the State Luther 
League Convention to be held over the 
Labor Day holidays in North Austin Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago. The able pres- 
ident, Gerald S. Powers of Mt. Morris, and 
his staff are busy making plans for a great 
convention. Our Central group, or Cap- 
ital District, held their convention in St. 
John’s Church, Springfield, May 15, the 
Rev. W. W. D. Roth pastor. The attend- 
ance approximated 350, and a spirited rally 
was enjoyed. The principal part of the 
rally was a “Music and Talent Festival,” 
in which about a score of young folks par- 
ticipated, much to the pleasure of an ap- 
preciative audience. The banquet in the 
evening afforded the opportunity of good 
fellowship, program and a helpful address 
by the Rev. K. Bruno Neumann. The 
newly elected officers are: Miss Evelyn 
Wilson of Peoria, president; Miss Adelaide 
O’Brien of Springfield, vice-president; Wil- 
liam Swarbrick, III, of Nokomis, secretary- 
treasurer. Most of the local Leagues are 
following closely the devotional service as 
prepared by the U. L. C. A. committee, 
and we are happy to say that it does fur- 
nish a program that serves. well our 
Leagues. The experience of the church 
has been that no congregation will go far 
wrong when it follows a well-planned pro- 
gram, worked out over a period of years. 
The young folks of Trinity, Carthage, have 
had wonderful devotional meetings Sun- 
day evenings. During the school year an 
average of sixty were in attendance. These 
young folks also sponsored the complete 
decoration of the church annex room, 
where they hold their meetings. 


We note with interest that the Rev. A. 
Burd Arganbright of Springfield has been 
chosen by the Ministerial Association of 
that city as its president. He also serves 
as a member on the Executive Committee 
on the Council of Churches. Grace 
Church, Springfield, of which Mr. Argan- 
bright is pastor, has secured the Common 
Service Book and Hymnal for their con- 
gregation. 


The Rev. Arthur E. Schmidt was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Irving-Fillmore 
Parish May 8 by the writer. Since coming 
on this field three months ago, Pastor 
Schmidt has made excellent progress, and 
we bespeak a good work for him in this 
parish. 


The First Lutheran Church at Beards- 
town has recently called K. E. Irvin, D.D., 
to become their pastor. Dr. Irvin has 
served Grace Church, Chicago, for the past 
seven years. 


The Nokomis Brotherhood has been a 
model Brotherhood for many years and 
continues to be so. They never miss a 
meeting and never have less than thirty- 
five present at their meetings. The topic 
lesson in Lutheran Men is faithfully fol- 
lowed, and that may have something to 
do with their success. There is also good 
fellowship and refreshments. At their last 
meeting they resolved to retire one of the 
Nachusa Bonds. Each year they have given 
liberally to the Nachusa Children’s Home. 


St. Mark’s Congregation, Nokomis, of 
which the writer is pastor, holds an an- 
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nual Workers’ Conference each summer, 
at which time the program for the whole 
congregation and its organizations is 
adopted, and then arranged in booklet 
form for each member for reference. The 
plan includes the year’s program and it 
works, 


POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


“Fore” is the cry on the hazard-filled 
golf course at Shawnee-on-Delaware, near 
our Lutheran Camp Miller. Noted golfers 
from all parts of the United States are 
gathered for the annual Professional Golf- 
ers’ Championship Tournament. The word 
is used as a warning to persons who might 
be in danger of being struck with the lit- 
tle hard pellet that is driven along the 
fairway toward the green where it must 
rest in the small cup-like hole, before the 
golfer can proceed toward another “hole.” 
This event is attracting thousands of peo- 
ple from all sections of the United States. 

The word “fore” was not used, we are 
sure, by the Dutch Lutherans who settled 
the territory close by nearly three hun- 
dred years ago. They quietly settled along 
the winding Delaware, labored, worshiped 
and made friends with the Indians. Nor 
was the ring of that word heard when 
many of the German Palatinates entered 
Pennsylvania via the “Old Mine Road” 
of northern New Jersey to wend their way 
into upper Northampton County and the 
southern portion of the present Monroe 
County during the early decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

However, such a cry is going up through- 
out Monroe County at the present time. 
It is not being used for the game of golf, 
but rather as a warning to the citizenry 
of the importance of the church and 
church attendance in an age that is con- 
fronted with the dangers of indifference 
and carelessness with reference to spir- 
itual needs. A committee of pastors and 
laymen from the leading congregations in 
the Poconos is laying plans for a big for- 
ward movement during the fall and win- 
ter season through which it is hoped to re- 
vive the spiritual interests of all the in- 
habitants of this picturesque playground. 
The committee hopes to stimulate a great 
spiritual awakening, not by a professional 
evangelistic campaign but rather one of 
witnessing on the part of consecrated men 
and women. The Brotherhood of St. 
John’s, Stroudsburg, has already begun 
its work, and the plan used by this band 
of workers for Christ will form the basis 
of that to be used by all the churches 
throughout the county of Monroe. While 
golfers seek to establish a record with a 
low score, the churchmen and church 
women will strive to make a high score of 
souls reclaimed and recruited for Christ 
and His Church. 


An Inspiring School 


During the week beginning June 24 and 
ending July 1 more than two hundred 
church workers gathered at beautiful 
Paradise Falls for the annual Summer 
School of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
The committee in charge of the program 
is to be congratulated upon the excellent 
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corps of instructors who brought inspira- 
tional messages that are destined to prove 
helpful in the congregations which were 
counted among those who took advantage 
of the school. There was a fine spirit of 
devotion throughout the entire session. 
From the early morning quiet hours until 
the retiring gong sounded at night the day 
was filled with inspiration that equipped 
the -workers for more convincing service 
during the approaching fall and winter. 
The students were given a keen insight 
into the life and work of Jesus; they were 
introduced to definite methods of instruc- 
tion; they were enlightened by the presen- 
tation of the work of the Kingdom in the 
foreign field; and were provided with an 
idea of how one might study a particular 
part of the Bible, as well as being taught 
how to meet some of the moral issues of 
our age. These and many other features 
created a deep interest in the cause of 
Christ. One need not become alarmed 
about the future when one realizes that a 
large proportion of the enrollment con- 
sisted of young people in their late teens 
and early twenties. 


Silver Anniversary 


The congregation of St. John’s, Strouds- 
burg, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of their pastor’s ordination Sunday, 
May 22, with special services, morning 
and evening. Large congregations filled 
the sanctuary at both services. At the 
morning service the anniversary sermon 
was preached by Conrad Wilker, D.D., 
president of the Allentown Conference. 
At the evening service messages were 
brought by three of the four young men 
who were influenced to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry by Pastor Wohlsen and 
greetings were extended by the Rev. Dr. 
E. L. Kemp, secretary of the Monroe 
County Ministerial Association. During 
the twenty-five years in the Christian min- 
istry, Pastor Wohlsen has served three 
congregations: St. John’s, Quakertown, 
Pa.; Christ, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and the 
present field since 1927. Greetings were 
read from many pastors who had been 
associated with him during his ministry. 
The pastor was remembered with many 
gifts from the auxiliaries of the congre- 
gation. 


Our Camps 


As one travels along the streams and 
by the side of the many lakes in this 
mountainous recreation center, he will 
find numerous places that are dotted with 
fine shelter structures and living quarters 
for young people who are privileged to 
enjoy a season in this picturesque district. 
Not the least of these are our Lutheran 
camps, at which hundreds of boys and 
girls are fitting themselves for greater re- 
sponsibilities during the fall and winter. 
Our church camps offer more than a re-' 
juvenated body. They provide for the de- 
velopment of leadership, ability to live — 
with others, and above all a fine spiritual 
background that will equip them for real 
Christian citizenship. Such are the pro- 
grams that are being presented at Camp 
Miller for boys, Camp Hagan for girls, and 
Paradise Falls Camp for girls. Each of 
these camps is filled to capacity. At Para- 
dise Falls a beautiful lake which will cover 
ten acres of ground is under construction 
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‘and will be completed by August 1. It 
will afford excellent facilities for bathing, 
boating and canoeing, and will prove an 
added incentive to our Lutheran people 
who seek rest, quiet and recreation from 
the toil and the heat of the cities. The 
lake has been made possible through the 
generosity of Mrs. Bertha Crawford, a 
member of Pastor Flothmeier’s congrega- 
tion at Norristown, Pa. 


Congregational Advancement 

Recently the congregation at Gilbert, 
Pa., introduced the vested choir with spe- 
cial services in charge of the pastor, the 
Rev. Ralph Hartzell, who has won his way 
into the affections of his parishioners. 

Though St. Paul’s, Tannersville, has 
been without a pastor since the departure 
of the Rev. D. W. Nicely, the congrega- 
tions of the parish have been busily en- 
gaged in the erection of a fine, up-to-date 
parsonage along Route 611 in the village 
of Tannersville. They hopefully look for- 
ward to the occupation of the new par- 
sonage by a pastor. / 

Recently a concentrated effort was made 
in the congregations which comprise the 
Hamilton Parish, to liquidate indebted- 
ness that had been incurred for improve- 
ments in recent years. Although many of 
the farmers who make up the member- 
ship of these congregations have suffered 
from the recession, under the able lead- 
ership of Pastor C. W. Strasser, sufficient 
funds have been raised so that the entire 
amount of debt can be wiped out. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. Harry L. Saul, pastor of Beth- 
any Church, recently returned from a two 
weeks’ training period with the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, in which he is a 
chaplain with the rank of captain. 


Paul E. Ulsh, Altoona District Junior 
and Extension Secretary of Luther League, 
makes the following observation on work 
among the boys and girls of the Altoona 
District: “Please be informed of the splen- 
did program of activities accomplished by 
the boys and girls in the Junior Luther 
League in your church, Throughout the 
district, the co-operation and interest man- 
ifested by the Juniors and their superin- 
tendents was exceptionally commendable 
‘this year because of several very impor- 
tant activities completed in addition to 
their regular program. I trust that the 
training of these boys and girls who have 
shown such a spirit of willingness and in- 
terest in their League program, will be 
continued again next term; and that their 
leagues may not become inactive because 
of lack of leadership or for any reason. 
Let us all go forward for Christ and the 
Church.” 


More than one thousand youth grad- 
uated from the Altoona High School in the 
class of 1938, among them a large percent- 
age of Lutherans. Altoona High is one of 
the largest high schools in the Keystone 
State. Prof. Levi Gilbert, head of the 
school, became city superintendent July 1. 

While traveling to Windber to address a 
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county Christian Endeavor Convention in 
June, I noted this unusual bit of adver- 
tising along the highway: “We trim the 
meat and not the customer.” It was used 
in connection with a butcher shop adver- 
tisement. 


The Rev. Raymond C. Shindler recently 
completed ten years as pastor of Fourth 
Lutheran Church. They have been years 
of progress for him and his church. 
Mrs. Shindler has been a worthy help- 
meet; coming from her home in Red Lion, 
she has served as musical director most 
of this period, and director of young peo- 
ple’s plays. 

Mr. Shindler served six years at Mes- 
siah Church, Baltimore, upon graduation 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1922. He 
has been active in community and syn- 
odical work, and recently as chairman of 
the election committee demonstrated the 
ease with which elections may be con- 
ducted in synodical bodies when he served 
in this capacity for the organization of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod at the 
first meeting in Harrisburg. Pastor and 
Mrs. Shindler were generously remem- 
bered upon the occasion of the anniver- 
sary. 

Altoona with a population of 85,000 has 
ten Lutheran churches, ranging in mem- 
bership from 1,922 to 124 confirmed. First 
Church, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads pastor, 
is the largest. The highest per capita con- 
tributions for general expenses last year, 
$15.08, came from Grace Church, of which 
the Rev. Burleigh A. Peters is pastor; the 
highest per capita for benevolences, Christ 
Second, the Rev. C. H. Hershey pastor, 
with $4.57; Sunday school, highest per- 
centage attendance, Trinity, the writer, 
pastor, 91- per cent; highest communion 
record in percentage, Temple Eighth, the 
Rev. Fred R. Greninger pastor, with 82 
per cent. ; 


A fine missionary meeting of the North- 
east Conference, Mrs. Nellie C. Schultz 
president, was held in the English Lu- 
theran Church, Tyrone, E. M. Morgan, 
D.D., pastor, June 16. The theme was: 
“Serving as We Live.” 


Lutherans figured largely in the “Last 
Reunion” of the Civil War veterans at 
Gettysburg June 29-July 6. The writer 
was privileged to attend part of the cele- 
bration. 1,918 veterans attended out of 
approximately 8,000 still living. They 
came, each with an attendant, as guests 
of the Federal Government. To wander 
through the two camps was a real treat. 
I talked to many, both Blue and Gray. 
They were having the time of their lives. 
In no other nation could such a reunion 
have been possible. Never in the history 
of the world have so many aged men been 
assembled in one spot. The average age 
was ninety-four. They came from every 
state in the Union. May the Eternal Light 
Monument, dedicated by President Roose- 
velt, ever stand as a lasting symbol of 
peace in a united nation. 


Most of the Lutheran churches in 
Altoona have summer worship preceding 
Sunday school and find it most accept- 
able to the congregations. No Lutheran 
church in the city has evening services 
during July and August. Attendance at 
services has been very good. 
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CHOIRS HOLD CONVOCA- 
TION IN KITCHENER 


A Convocation for Church Music and a 
Choir Festival were held under the aus- 
pices of the Music Committee of the 
Canada Synod Sunday, July 3, in St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, Kitchener, On- 
tario, the Rev. John Schmieder pastor. 
Choir directors, organists, choristers, lay- 
men, and ministers to the number of 292 
representing more than thirty congrega- 
tions, registered for the afternoon session, 
and some 800 people filled the church in 
the evening to participate in the exercises 
and to profit by the addresses. 

The Convocation in the afternoon was 
opened with an address of welcome by 
the Rev. John Schmieder, chairman of the 
Music Committee of the Canada Synod, 
which includes in its membership the Rev. 
H. F. Gruhn, pastor of Zion Church, Strat- 
ford, and Mr. Gerhard Binhammer, or- 
ganist of St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener. 
A paper on the subject, “Toward a Com- 
mon Singing of the Common Service,” was 
presented by the Rev. Frederick M. Otto, 
Fremont, Ohio, who led the participants in 
a practical demonstration of how to apply 
the principles of liturgical singing to the 
Common Service. Pastor Otto has simi- 
larly served the Ohio churches. 

A brief discussion of the available 
musical settings of the Introits and Grad- 
uals followed. The choir of Zion Church, 
Stratford, sang the H. Alexander Mat- 
thews’ setting of the Introit for the First 
Sunday after Trinity, and the audience 
joined in the singing of the same Introit 
and its corresponding Gradual, to the 
traditional Gregorian psalm tones, which 
were learned in a few minutes. The 
afternoon session closed with a public re- 
hearsal of the massed choir. The handling 
of groups of singers by the director was 
of interest to those present. 


The Choir Festival 


in the evening was unique in that all of 
the music used was written by Lutheran 
masters of the seventeenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries, several of the compositions 
were sung for the first time in the Eng- 
lish language. The choirs of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Kitchener; First Church, Kitchener; 
St. John’s, Waterloo; St. James, Elmira; 
St. Matthew’s, Hanover; and Zion, Strat- 
ford, each sang a special number, and to- 
gether formed the massed choir which 
sang the Vespers and several anthems. 
Mr. Gerhard Binhammer was at the organ. 
The following choir music was heard at 
the Festival: Responsory, “Forever, O 
Lord, Thy Word Is Settled,” by Max 
Reger; the Twenty-third Psalm for three- 
part choir, organ, and two violins, by 
Heinrich Schuetz; “Is God for Us, Who Can 
Be Against Us?” by Melchior Franck; 
“Who Shall Separate Us from the Love of 
God,” by Heinrich Schuetz; three chorals, 
“What, No Anthem for My Maker,” “To 
Thee, Jehovah, I’ll Sing Praises,” and “Now 
Let Every Tongue Adore Thee,” by J. 
Sebastian Bach; “O Lord, Be Gracious,” by 
A. W. Leupold; “Christ, to Thee Be Glory,” 
by Heinrich Schuetz; a canon, “O Lord, 
Grant Us Peace,’ anonymous; and a re- 
sponse to the benediction, “May God, the 
Lord of Hosts Now Bless Us,” by J. 
Sebastian Bach. JOHN SCHMIEDER. 
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JEWISH MISSIONARY DEAD 
Paul I. Morentz Called Home After Brief Illness 


IN THE death of the Rev. Paul I. Morentz, 
on July 16, the Church has sustained an 
almost irreparable loss. A deeply con- 
secrated Christian, an Old Testament 
scholar of high order, a preacher of no 
mean gifts, an authority on 
the Jew and the Christian 
approach to the Jew, and, 
pre-eminently, a missionary 
to God’s ancient people, Pas- 
tor Morentz had made a 
place for himself in the af- 
fection and work of the 
Church, which it will be 
most difficult to fill. He was 
loved, respected, and trusted 
by all who knew him—by 
Gentile and Jewish Christian 
alike. 

He was born of Jewish 
parents in Bessarabia, Jan- 
uary 1, 1888. As a boy of 
thirteen he came to Amer- 
ica. Five years later, attracted by the Rev. 
John Legum’s Mission to the Jews, located 
in Pittsburgh, he became interested in 
Christianity, and August 25, 1907, was 
baptized a Christian. He had been attend- 
ing Thiel College before his baptism, and 
immediately afterward entered the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Chicago, 
from which he was graduated in 1910. A 
month later he was ordained to the Lu- 
theran ministry, in the Pittsburgh Synod. 
For a year he traveled extensively in the 
interest of Jewish missions, his tours taking 
him as far as Duluth, Minn. A call to 
Reynoldsville, Pa., was accepted; and this 
was later followed by pastoral work in 
Struthers and Conneaut, Ohio. 

In 1918 he was called to Philadelphia, 
Pa., to be a missionary to the Jews. For 
twenty years he labored faithfully in this 
field, extending his efforts to include the 
entire territory of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the East Pennsylvania 
Synod, and often reaching out far beyond 
the bounds of these two synodical bodies. 
While awakening the Church to its Jewish 
mission task and himself laboring, some- 
times beyond his strength, in the task of 
interpreting Christ to the Jew and of 
bringing the Jew to Christ, he found time 
to engage in preaching, lecturing, teaching 
in a leadership training school, addressing 
summer schools and assemblies, writing 
books and tracts and almost numberless 
articles, and counseling with thousands of 
Christians and Jews. The scope of his 
work was tremendously broad, and his in- 
fluence was proportionately extended. 

July 21, 1920, he married Louise C. 
Stahl, formerly a missionary in Persia, 
and at the time of the marriage his faith- 
ful assistant in the Messiah Hebrew Lu- 
theran Mission. The happy union was 
blessed with three sons: Paul Ernest, John 
Daniel, and James William. Wife and sons 
survive him. 

July 16, after a twelve-day illness from 
a heart disease, Paul Morentz was called 
to his other home, in the kingdom of his 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Whose he 
was, and Whom he had so devotedly and 
faithfully served, after the light came. 

Paut J. Hou. 


REV. PAUL I. MORENTZ 


UNSWERVING IN FAITH 

By Zenan M. Corbe for the Board of 

American Missions 

AFTER an association with Missionary 
Morentz of more than forty years it is dif- 
ficult to adjust myself to the 
fact that he has been called 
home and that the task to 
which he so bravely gave 
himself is unfinished. 

It seems only yesterday 
that as pastor of the sem- 
inary church I welcomed 
Brother Morentz as a young 
theological student who had 
been brought to the church 
by his spiritual father, the 
Rev. John Legum, D.D., also 
a theological student at that 
time. Their faithful attend- 
ance at the services and their 
interest in soul winning was 
ever an inspiration. Shortly 
after my duties had called me to Phila- 
delphia I had the joy of welcoming my 
friend to that city, where he had come to 
enter upon what was to be his life work. 
Others will tell of these years of self-sac- 
rifice but only the celestial records will 
reveal the souls that were reached through 
his unwavering testimony to the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel. 

His ability as a teacher was recognized 
throughout the Church. Shortly before 
his illness he had completed a group of 
lectures for the Board of American Mis- 
sions’ School for Missionary Pastors and 
he was looking forward with happy an- 
ticipation to these hours with his fellow 
missionaries. His public presentations of 
the cause so near to his heart were unique 
but always effective. 

From the time I met Pastor Morentz in 
the seminary and throughout all the two 
score years of our associations he con- 
sistently took the attitude, “If God be for 
us, who can be against us.” As a result 
he was never swayed by the unexpected 
developments in society and the world, and 
his judgments were sane and consistently 
Christian. The Board has lost a most val- 
uable laborer. 


INTERPRETER OF SCRIPTURE 


By Charles P. Wiles, Editor of Sunday 
School Literature 


I HAVE on my desk the schedule of dates 
the Rev. Paul I. Morentz left with me 
when he started on a brief vacation about 
ten days ago. It reads: Paradise Falls, 
July 11-30; Massanetta Springs Summer 
School, August 2-5; Stone Harbor Sum- 
mer School, August 8-12. It was pretty 
definitely known within two days after he 
left my office that this schedule would be 
radically changed. Now we know that no 
part of it was fulfilled. He is not with us, 
for God has taken him. 

In the spring of 1930 he and I met on a 
train that was to take us to the annual 
convention of the Susquehanna Synod. It 
was on that trip I suggested to him our 
earnest desire that he prepare the depart- 
ment in “The Lesson Commentary” then 
called “Oriental Side-Lights,” but which 
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at his suggestion was changed to “Helps 
from Hebrew Sources.” ' 

He brought to this new work an inter- 
est and enthusiasm that never waned. By 
birth, training, sympathy and scholarship 
he put into this department of “The Les- 
son Commentary” rich and carefully pre- 
pared material. He seemed eager to get 
at the task of preparing copy for the suc- 
ceeding year. In several volumes he pre- 
pared sections of lessons in their entirety. 
He was in the midst of the preparation of 
seven lessons on the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which he was taking the keenest inter- 
est, when his earthly labors closed. 

We need not be surprised that he was 
proficient in the Bible, for he was a care- 
ful student of that Book. Being a sincere 
Christian he brought to his task faithful 
labor, and the fruits of his toil have been 
abundant. “The Lesson Commentary” for 
1939 will carry the concluding results of 
his gifted mind and heart for those who 
have been following these lessons. His 
Christian zeal and his high ideals will re- 
main with us when his words are for- 
gotten. 


[Pastor Morentz was taken ill at Paradise 
Falls whither he had gone to fulfill a preaching 
engagement. The heart attack began twenty- 
four hours after his arrival and he was brought 
to the Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, where 
death came twelve days later. Eb.] 


GOD BUILDS NO CHURCHES 
By Edgar A. Guest 


“Gop BUILDS no churches, by His plan. 
That labor has been left to man. 

No spires miraculously rise, 

No little mission from the skies 

Falls on the bleak and barren place 

To be a source of strength and grace. 
The humblest church demands its price 
In human toil and sacrifice. 


“Men call the church the House of God 
Toward which the toil-stained pilgrims 
plod 
In search of strength and rest and hope 
As blindly through life’s mists they grope. 
And there God dwells, but it is man 
Who builds that house and draws its plan 
Pays for the mortar and the stone 
That none need seek for God alone. 


“The humblest spire in mortal ken 

Where God abides, was built by men. 

And if the church is still to grow, 

Is still the light of hope to throw 

Across the valley of despair, 

Men still must build God’s House of 

Prayer. 

God sends no churches from the skies, 

Out of hearts must they arise.” 
[Permission granted Tue LutHeran only] 


HIDDEN POWERS 7 
By M. H. Thatcher, Washington, D. C. 


WITHIN THEE there are forces hid, 
Such as thou canst not know 

Until some worth-while task shall bid 
These sleeping strengths to show. 


O do not wait! Do now thy best, 
Whate’er thy duty be: 

The simplest work, performed with zest, E 
May ope the gate for thee! ’ 
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“DARKNESS AND LIGHT” 


THE SPRING conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies of the Alleghany 
Synod convened June 15 in Trinity Church, 
Somerset, Pa., and was attended by 335 
delegates. Mrs. L. F. Foltz presided. 

The conference theme, “Darkness and 
Light,” was set forth throughout the day. 
Morning devotions were in charge of Mrs. 
G. I. Uhler whose theme was “Darkness,” 
I John 2: 8-11. 

Conference was welcomed by the Rev. 
Dr. I. Hess Wagner, pastor of Trinity 
Church and Mrs. J. M. Louther. Mrs. 
J. W. Hanks presented the secretaries by 
means of a Lighthouse, as a light in the 
_ darkness. Each window showed its light 
‘by Annuity, Thank-offering, Magazines, 

Box-work, Lace, Light Brigade, Literature 

and Visitation, and Life and In Memoriam. 

Afternoon devotions were led by Mrs. 
C. P. Bastian, whose subject was “Light.” 
Miss Amelia Brosius, R.N., gave a very 
interesting address on India. She said 
India needs a change of heart and that 
Christianity is the only salvation for India. 
‘She told us how the women make lace, 
and said that the greatest lesson in the 
, making of a piece of lace is patience, the 
infinite patience of Indian women. 

Miss Marie Gerlach, missionary among 
the Jews, Baltimore, Md., gave the address 
) of the evening. 

) The young women presented a pageant, 
“Hanging a Sign.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. C. P. Bastian; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Roy Meyer; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Howard K. Hilner; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. David Ott; treasurer, Mrs. 
Robert Hoffman. 

The fall conference will be 
Jerome, Pa. 


held in 


“SERVING AS WE LIVE” 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of Nova Scotia was held June 29 
at St. Mark’s Church, Middle LaHave, the 
Rev. H. N. Lossing pastor. The Holy Com- 
munion was administered in the morning, 
at which time the sermon, based on the 
theme, “Serving as We Live,’ was de- 
livered by the president of synod, the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker. Taking as his text, “Walk 
by the spirit and ye shall not fulfil the 
Jlusts of the flesh,” he pictured two paths 
in Christian life: the path of Christless re- 
ligion, which is trodden by those follow- 
ing the lusts of the flesh; and the path of 
Christ-centered religion trodden by those 
who make Christ their life’s pattern. 
Greetings of welcome were given by Mrs. 
Rodgers Wilkie and were responded to by 
Mrs. Rachel Coffil of Bridgewater. Dele- 
gates were present from the missionary 

societies, the Young Women’s Missionary 
Society and the Light Brigades. 
The afternoon session, with meditation 
“based on the convention theme, was led 
by Mrs. Charles Dauphinee. 

The president, Mrs. Albert Crouse, gave 
a very encouraging report, telling of the 
increased interest in missionary literature. 

“Gleanings” from the Buffalo Convention 
| were given by Mrs. Charles Conrad. The 
departmental secretaries presented their 
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reports in a very interesting sketch en- 
titled, “The Garden.’ The synodical so- 
ciety presented the Rev. C. H. Whitteker 
with a Life Membership. 

The Rev. Ralph Sell, missionary on fur- 
lough from China, presented in highly in- 
teresting word pictures, the characteristics 
of the Chinese life and told of the methods 
of approaching the non-Christian natives 
of India, China and Japan. Mrs. Sell, at 
the evening service, told of the mission 
work in Shantung, Tsimo, and Tsingtao. 
A contrast of Christian and non-Christian 
native life at three of their many festivals, 
birth, marriage and death, was heard with 
much interest. 

In the evening the Light Brigade of Zion 
Church, Lunenburg, presented a pageant, 
“Loveliness Lights the Way.” 

The convention in 1939 will be held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Albert Crouse; vice-president, 
Mrs. George Innes; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Arch. Mader; treasurer, Mrs. L. H. 
Hall; statistician, Mrs. Charles Walters. 

Mrs. CuHartes Conran, Reporter. 


“USE ME, LORD” 


THE TWENTY-SECOND annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wartburg Synod was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Forest Park, IIl., William F. Buch, 
D.D., pastor, June 28-30. The theme was, 
“O Use Me, Lord, Use Even Me.” The 
devotional services were conducted by 
Mrs. E. Ray Morack and Mrs. M. H. 
Howard, both of Chicago, and Mrs. August 
Raddatz, Racine, Wis. 

The convention was formally opened by 
the president, Miss Irena A. Musch, Arenz- 
ville, Ill. The report of the president was 
most inspiring, and those of the secretaries 
were presented in mimeographed form. 
Three societies were received into mem- 
bership. 

Reports of the Young Women’s Congress 
and Triennial Convention at Buffalo, N. Y., 
were given by the Misses Ruth Schulze and 
Irena Musch respectively. 

Inspirational addresses were given by 
Sister Caroline, Lutheran representative in 
Juvenile Court, Chicago; Mrs. Mina 
Lichtner, superintendent of Children’s Re- 
ceiving Home, Maywood, Ill.; Pastor John 
A. Goeken, secretary of the Wartburg Mis- 
sion Board, Joliet, Ill.; Pastor Charles W. 
Kegley, Active Adviser, L. S. A. A., on 
the subject, “Which Way Are Our Lu- 
theran Students Going?” Miss Mae L. 
Rohlfs, R.N., missionary, Tsingtao, Shan- 
tung, China, told us about old and new 
China; and Pastor Arnold H. Kaitschuk, 
missionary, Liberia, Africa. 

A splendid Young Women’s banquet was 
held with an attendance of 250. Several 
musical numbers and readings were en- 
joyed, after which the group motored to 
the lake shore to view the skyline of Chi- 
cago at night. 

At the Thursday morning business 
meeting the following contributions were 
made: $25 for an automobile for our work 
in India; $75 toward the Twentieth Anni- 
versary Appeal; and $50 to the Triennial 
Special. 

The following officers were elected: 
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President, Miss Irena A. Musch, Arenz- 
ville, Ill.; vice-president, Mrs. R. R. Belter, 
Burlington, Iowa; recording secretary, Mrs. 
W. W. Roth, Springfield, Ill.; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. Wilbert Nadolf, Belmont, 
Wis.; treasurer, Miss Helen Burdinsky, 
Springfield, Il. 


ALBERTA CONFERENCE 
AND LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Alberta Dis- 
trict Conference was held in St. John’s 
Church, Golden Spike, Canada, the Rev. 
P. Hannemann pastor, July 1 and 2, with 
Ordination Service and Mission Festival 
July 3. It was my privilege to be present 
to give an address to the Conference and 
to preach three times during the Sunday. 
In spite of a steady rain all day Sunday 
that made the roads almost impassable 
towards evening the attendance was very 
large. I was delighted with the program 
of the Conference, a number of very help- 
ful papers being given. The young man 
ordained was the first son of the parish to 
enter the ministry, and there was general 
rejoicing. He was Frederick Knebel, who 
graduated from Saskatoon Seminary in 
May, and has been called to Serath, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Following the Conference at Golden 
Spike the annual Leadership Training 
Course of the Conference was held in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Spruce Grove, the Rev. 
J. E. Bergbusch pastor. Owing to almost 
impassable roads following the heavy rain 
the opening rally service was not so well 
attended as at some other times but the 
young people turned out for the Training 
Class on the two days following. Lectures 
were given by Pastor Hannemann on Sam- 
uel and Paul; by Pastor Gnauck on Augus- 
tine; and by Pastor Krisch on Church 
Music. It was my privilege to take the 
Credit Course on “My Work.” The whole 
class numbered fifty and those qualifying 
for credit numbered thirty. The interest 
manifested was inspiring. Seldom have I 
seen such devotion to a program. The 
Alberta Conference is to be congratulated 
on its young people. The president of the 
League is the Rev. E. Duesterhoeft of 
Leduc. 

I was also greatly impressed by the ap- 
pearance of the country in which the 
meetings were held. The farms were of 
the very best and the crops excellent. It 
was a delight to share, even though but 
for a short time, in the good fellowship 
and the many other treats the occasion 
provided. N. WILLIson. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


Tue Rev. Delmar L. Dyreson, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, San Diego, 
may be heard in a weekly broadcast each 
Monday at 11.45 A. M., P. S. T., of “Ser- 
mon Highlights” originating at Station 
KGB, San Diego, and presented over the 
Mutual Don Lee Broadcasting System, a 
West Coast network extending to Seattle. 
The program is sponsored by the Public 
Relations Committee of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association. All within 
range are invited to enjoy this program. 
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STONE HARBOR ASSEMBLY 


THE TWENTY-FIRST annual Assembly-by- 
the-Sea will be held at the Church of Our 
Saviour, Stone Harbor, N. J., of which 
the Rev. Morris C. Walker is pastor, 
August 7-14. The Sunday school session 
August 7 will be conducted by Mr. Bert 
Rudolph, and greetings will be brought 
from the mayor, the Hon. H. Irvin Gerhart. 
The sermon will be preached by Dr, Ivan 
H. Hagedorn, president of the Assembly 
and pastor of Bethel Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

Studies in the Psalms will be presented 
daily. Evening addresses will be delivered 
by Dr. A. Pohlman, pastor emeritus of 
Temple Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the U. L. C. A. Committee on 
Evangelism; the Rev. A. F. Ballbach of 
Fox Chase, Pa.; Dr. John Grant Newman, 
Bishop Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D., and the 
Rev. Russell Paynter, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia. Sermons will be preached by the 
pastor, and by the Rev. Floyd Eichner of 
Philadelphia. “Uncle Allan, Jr.,” in the 
person of the Rev. Charles A. Chamber- 
lin, will be in charge of Children’s Night, 
and will conduct the beach work. Mr. Bert 
Rudolph will conduct the daily “sings.” 

Write Mrs. Lloyd Seaman or Mrs. 
Letzkus, Stone Harbor, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


THE TWENTIETH annual session of the 
Geneva Summer School of Missions was 
held at Conference Point, on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Geneva in Wisconsin 
June 18-25. Out of a full-time registra- 
tion of 110 at this interdenominational 
school, there was a representation of 
twenty women and girls from United Lu- 
theran churches of Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Under a faculty of fourteen outstanding 
leaders this school offered certificates of 
training in missionary education and also 
three courses accredited by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
Representing the United Lutheran Church 
on the faculty was Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt of 
Chicago, member of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Missionary Society. 
Mrs. Bechtolt taught a standard two-hour 
daily class on “The American City and 
Its Church.” 

A strong feature of the Geneva School 
is the activity of the Young Women’s De- 
partment, served as dean by Mrs. J. I. 
Meck of Racine, Wis. The program of the 
annual camp dinner is the planning of 
this department, as is also the consecration 
service held on the last evening. Out of 
the young women’s department has also 
come the organization known as the Dis- 
tinguished Service Group, the membership 
of which grows annually by the addition 
of such girls as have offered outstanding 
and distinguished service in behalf of the 
school. The spirit of the Geneva School 
generates joyousness in Christian service. 

Serving on the Geneva Committee as 
representatives of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
are Mrs. J. A. Leas and Mrs. G. P. Lottich 
of Chicago; Mrs. Henry P. Schaeffer of 
Maywood, Ill, and Mrs. J. I. Meck of 
Racine, Wis. RutuH W. Meck. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH GEN- 
EROUSLY REMEMBERED 


Grorce S. HEcK, a very prominent res- 
ident of Greencastle, Pa., and son of the 
Rev. John Heck and Annie Ziegler Heck, 
died June 23, 1938, at his home on East 
Baltimore Street. He was a shrewd and 
careful business man, devoting long hours 
to his business. He nevertheless found 
time for other interests. He was an avid 
reader of books and newspapers and was 
well informed on current events. He was 
generous to the community enterprises, 
and to the Church of his choice he was 
very liberal. His will dated February 14, 
1933, disposed of his estate estimated 
roughly at $17,000 as follows: 

Five hundred dollars is bequeathed to 
the Children’s Home Society of Pittsburgh. 
Income of $1,000 to the Leitersburg Lu- 
theran Church, Maryland, in the cemetery 
of which his father, his mother and broth- 
ers are buried. Income of $1,000 to the 
Jerome R. King playground, Greencastle, 
and $5,000 to Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Greencastle, the sum of which is to be 
used to pay the church’s first mortgage. 
Income of $6,000 to accumulate until the 
church officers of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Greencastle, purchase a parsonage. Sixty 
days after the purchase of parsonage, the 
entire sum with interest is to be paid to 
the church. The rest and residue of the 
estate is to be placed in trust, the income 
of which is to go to Trinity Lutheran 
Church.” 

The funeral services were held at the 
Heck home on East Baltimore Street, Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 25, with the Rev. 
Raymond Law Markley, pastor of Trinity 
Church, officiating. The body was taken 
to the Lutheran Church at Leitersburg, 
Md., where final services were held and 
interment was made beside the graves of 
his parents and brothers. Holy Writ states: 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings; he shall 
not stand before mean men.” Proverbs 
22: 29. A truly diligent, useful man has 
left his imprint on the church and com- 
munity life of Greencastle, Pa. 

Raymonp L. MARKLEY. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Samuel Boerstler was in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, New Kensington, Pa. June 26. 
The service was in charge of Dr. Henry 
H. Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. Pastor Boerstler comes to New 
Kensington from Erie, Pa., where he served 
as pastor for the last twelve years in St. 
Stephen’s Church. He established quite a 
record in Erie. During his pastorate the 
congregation grew from 200 to 925 con- 
firmed members. The church was ren- 
ovated and a parish house built at a cost 
of $20,000, of which all but $7,500 is paid. 
He also organized the Lutheran Training 
School of Erie and Vicinity. He served 
two terms as president of the Erie Con- 
ference. 

Pastor Boerstler succeeded Dr. T. B. 
Yeakley, who retired because of illness. 
First Church is one of the best congrega- 
tions in the Pittsburgh Synod. 
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Pastor Boerstler resigned St. Stephen’s, 
Erie, June 15, and started his new pas- 
torate in New Kensington the following 
day. 


In the same pulpit from which he 
preached his first sermon as a pastor forty 
years ago, the Rev. Dr. Chauncey R. Bots- 
ford, retired, now of Deland, Fla., brought 
a message of inspiration and hope to the 
members of his first charge, St. John’s 
Church, Sunbury, Pa., July 10. Members 
of Grace and Trinity churches, Point 
Township, joined in the service and helped 
fill the church to capacity. Dr. J. M. 
Reimensnyder, pastor emeritus of Trinity 
Church, Milton, who has spent sixty-seven 
years of service in the Lutheran ministry, 
participated in the service. A freewill of- 
fering was turned over to Dr. Botsford to 
care for the expense of his driving from 
Florida to deliver the address. _ 

Dr. Botsford was ordained May 8, 1898, 
and, though retired, has served the fol- 
lowing parishes: St. John’s, Sunbury; Holy 
Trinity, Berwick, Pa.; and St. John’s, Cum- 
berland, Md. Since 1931 he has been sup- 
ply pastor of a tiny community church in 
Fellsmere, Florida. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Michael, occupants 
of the parsonage of the Moxham Lutheran 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., recently sailed 
on the S. S. Roma from New York for a 
trip to the Holy Land. Previous to their 
departure a bon voyage party was held at 
the church attended by more than four 
hundred persons. A purse was presented 
Dr. Michael in order that the tour might 
be extended to include points of interest 
not included in his original itinerary. 
Victor D. Mulhollen and Willard Brant 
made the presentation. 

Included on the program were brief ad- 
dresses by the Rev. William I. Good, mis- 
sionary superintendent of the Alleghany 
Synod; Dr. George W. Nicely, the Rev. 
Roy J. Meyer, Dr. Theodore Buch, the 
Rev. James Taylor, and the Rev. H. A. 
Bailey of Johnstown; the Rev. Ellwood 
Hauser of Boswell; and the Rev. Walter 
Lundberg of Sipesville. Responses were 
made by Dr. and Mrs. Michael. Mr. Frank 
P. Reiter presided. Special music and the 
showing of a large picture of the S. S. Roma 
painted by Miss Virginia Strandquist, a 
member of the Moxham congregation, were 
features of the program. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Butler, Ind. A service of farewell and 
welcome was held in St. Mark’s Church, 
the Rev. H. A. Kunkle pastor, June 29. 
The opening greeting was given by Mr. 
L. F. Tombow, superintendent of the Bible 
‘school and treasurer of the congregation, 
followed by words of farewell by the pas- 
tor. St. Mark’s has been united with the 
St. Joe-Spencerville Parish, to which the 
Rev. Frank Stevenson was called as pas- 
tor. The service of welcome was in his 
honor. Greetings were brought by pastors © 
in Butler and by the superintendent of 
public schools. Mrs. Ilene Osborn presided 
at the organ. Pastor Stevenson addressed ~ 
the gathering in a few brief remarks, and 
a social hour followed. The church was 
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) hastily decorated, the town well repre- 
sented, and the response on the part of 
‘the congregation good. Mr. Kunkle still 
has four congregations in his parish, ‘and 
preaches three or four times each Sunday. 


Maytown, Pa. St. John’s Church, with 
the Maytown Reformed and the Maytown 
Church of God, conducted a union daily 
vacation Bible school in the rooms of the 
Lutheran Church June 20 to July 1. The 
Rev. Kirby M. Yiengst was director of 
‘the school. Eighty-nine pupils and eleven 
teachers were enrolled. This was a fine 
demonstration of church co-operation. The 
Lutheran texts were used for kinder- 
garten, primary and junior departments. 
\The intermediate department used the 

Standard Text. 

The school closed with a program of 
class demonstrations and a dramatization 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
the call to Abraham to sacrifice his son 
Isaac, presented by the junior and inter- 

' mediate departments. 


, Metropolis, Ill. The choir of St. Paul’s 
Church, George Beiswanger, D.D., pastor, 
gave a concert Thursday evening, June 30, 
/for the benefit of the music fund. 

This choir was organized by Mr. Ed. R. 

Swenson as director, Mrs. Swenson as 
pianist and Mrs. Alice Scott as organist, 
‘during the Lenten season and appeared for 
the first time in robes on Palm Sunday. 
On the same day sixty new Common Serv- 
ice Hymnals with music were used for the 
first time. 

On the night of the concert Mr. Swenson 
presented to the church twenty-four new 
chairs for the choir. 

St. Paul’s has had a steady growth dur- 
ing the present pastorate, increasing its 
membership 33 per cent. The morning 
attendance seldom goes below 75 per cent 
of the confirmed membership and the male 
attendance is equal to, and many times 
surpasses, the female attendance. During 

- the past year the communicant member- 
ship was 93 per cent of the confirmed 
_ membership. 
A year and a half ago, because of a fire, 
the congregation erected a fine new par- 
- sonage. It now needs a new and larger 
church edifice. We are praying and plan- 
ning and working that this new day may 
not be long delayed. 


-) Newburgh, N. Y. Sunday, July 10, was 
open house at the parsonage of Christ 
Church, of which the Rev. Ernest C. 
| French is pastor. With the completion of 
the new parsonage, the congregation is 
_ turning its attention to the liquidation of 
all their debts. Mrs. Emma Hajek, who is 
the donor of the new Pentecost window 
in the church, has announced her decision 
to give the window on the other side of 
_ the church, “The Nativity.” This will be 
installed in September. Efforts are being 
. made by the pastor and those interested 
“to avoid a drop in attendance at services. 
This, while usual during the summer 
months, is none the less harmful. 


Sacramento, Calif. Lutherans have al- 
most forgotten that a Lutheran missionary 
and educator carried to Mexico the con- 
cept of public schools. Luther, as he be- 
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came God’s leader in the Reformation, in- 
sisted the sharpest tool with which to cut 
the fetters of superstition and ignorance 
shackling the masses was public education. 
Steeped from boyhood in Luther lore, a 
young devoted educator becamé convinced 
it was his duty to awaken Mexico to an 
understanding of this wisdom of Martin 
Luther. 

This Lutheran missionary, the Rev. 
Matthias Goethe, was one of the first Prot- 
estants to dare enter Mexico after the 
passage of the Reform Laws. Tactful, de- 
voted, deeply spiritual, unusually well 
educated, he soon became the trusted ad- 
viser of President Diaz. The Rev. Goethe 
convinced the latter Mexico could not be 
strong until her masses were led out of 
illiteracy. Making this a cardinal prin- 
ciple of policy, Diaz thereupon founded 
Mexico’s first public schools. Despite va- 
rious revolutions, the movement persisted. 
Chase declares Oaxaca State in three re- 
cent years saw its villages with federal 
schools increase from 100 to 417. Thus a 
modest Lutheran was used of God in lead- 
ing a nation of 15,000,000 toward the Light. 

One of the Rev. Goethe’s grandsons, 
C. M. Goethe, resident in California, 
founded in 1914 the Sacramento Church 
Federation. This has developed into a 
highly successful experiment in Christian 
co-operation. St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
founded by the Rev. Matthias Goethe, is 
represented in its council. The Federation 
has recently created a Commission on 
Christian Eugenics. The Rev. Goethe’s 
grandson is its chairman. Its object is 
research as to the menace of Protestant- 
ism because of its falling birthrate. Under 
the Differential Birth Rates law, Prot- 
estantism at present moves toward ex- 
tinction in competition with eugenically 
lower groups, which, however, multiply 
like rabbits. 

—Sacramento Church Federation. 


Toledo, Ohio. Glenwood Church, Alvin 
E. Bell, D.D., pastor, observed the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Bell with special services throughout the 
month of June. On May 29 the pastor 
preached on “Saints Triumphant,” paying 
tribute to the memory of members of the 
parish who have died during the pastor- 
ate. On June 5 a reunion of the brides 
and grooms married during the past 
twenty-five years was held with the pas- 
tor preaching on marriage. In this connec- 
tion it was shown that for all of these 
marriages concerning which present con- 
ditions are known there has been a divorce 
rate of 3.15 per cent as compared with a 
rate of 46.4 per cent for the county in 
which Toledo is located. June 26 Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod of 
Ohio, officiated as liturgist and the ser- 
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mon was preached by Dr. W. H. Greever, 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. The congre- 
gation that filled the church despite a 
downpour of rain was happy over the 
presence of its pastor emeritus, the Rev. 
Fremont E. Leamer of Springfield, Ohio. 
The anniversary services were concluded 
June 29, when congratulatory addresses 
were brought by the Mayor of Toledo, 
the editors of The Toledo Blade and Toledo 
News-Bee, Dr. George W. Miley and the 
Rev. Leary W. Kohne, pastors of Augs- 
burg and Bethany churches, two of the 
three Toledo congregations established by 
Dr. Bell, by the superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and one of the ladies of 
the congregation, the latter chosen to ex- 
press the congregation’s appreciation of 
the pastor’s wife. 

In 1913 Glenwood Church was a mission 
of 130 members and ranked eighty-sixth in 
membership among the congregations now 
making up the Synod of Ohio. Today it 
has a membership of 1,125 and _ stands in 
fourth place in membership in the synod 
and in third place in its contributions to 
apportioned benevolence, supporting in 
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What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 
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addition its own medical missionary in the 
foreign field in the person of Dr. Virgil E. 
Zigler of Rentichintala, India. During 
these years there have been 2,306 adult 
accessions to the congregation. The net 
value of the property (less indebtedness) 
has increased from $9,400 to $122,763. The 
congregation is blessed also in having Sis- 
ter Alma Boarts as its parish deaconess, 
now concluding her sixteenth year of serv- 
ice in the parish. Augsburg Church, now 
in sixth place in membership in the Synod 
of Ohio, grew out of Glenwood under the 
ministry of Dr. Bell February 22, 1914, 
Olivet Church April 5, 1914, and Bethany 
Church April 8, 1917. These three “daugh- 
ter” congregations together with Glenwood 
now have a total confirmed membership 
of over 2,600, with a total Sunday school 
enrollment of 1,950 instead of the 127 of 
Glenwood mission in 1913. 
F. E. STROBEL. 


Washington, D. C. The past year in 
every respect has been the most pros- 
perous in the thirty-five years of the ex- 
istence of Atonement Church. Extensive 
renovations and alterations were made to 
the chapel, the chancel was enlarged and 
improved, new pews and kneeling benches 
and a modern lighting system were in- 
stalled, and organ chimes were installed 
in memory of a faithful member, Mrs. 
James H. Solt. Other gifts and memorials 
have been received. 

A seven-room residence was purchased 
for the use of the Beginners’ Department 
of the Sunday school, which is developing 
beyond the present accommodations. Four- 
teen members of the school will attend 
the Summer Training School for Church 
Workers at Hood College. With proper 
physical equipment and a staff of trained 
teachers and officers, the school should 
soon reach the 500 mark. 

The choir and music have greatly im- 
proved under the direction of Prof. Her- 
man Emerson Meyers. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society in May made the final payment on 
the parsonage, and for various purposes 
connected with the parish has paid in the 
past twelve years $16,700. They have been 
abundant in good works for mission and, 
educational purposes. 

The apportionment to synod was paid 
in full. Mr. Martin A. McGrory, an active 
member of Atonement, was elected pres- 
ident of the synodical Brotherhood. 

Atonement is growing, not by receiving 
members from other Lutheran parishes 
but by gathering in unchurched people 
that come to Washington. The congrega- 
tion is hoping to complete the auditorium 
of the new church in the near future. 

During the months of July and August 
the service is held at eight o’clock Sunday 
morning, followed by the session of the 


Sunday school; and attendance has slightly ° 


increased over other years when it was 
held at eleven. The present value of the 
property is about $100,000. The pastor is 
the Rev. Howard E. Snyder. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Miss RutH Carrouu of Hartsville, S. C., 
has been elected to teach Latin and Ger- 
man at Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. C., next session. An A.B. graduate of 
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Coker, receiving her master’s degree from 
the University of South Carolina, and hav- 
ing completed the major part of the re- 
quirements for the doctorate at Columbia 
University, Miss Carroll is well qualified 
for the position. 

For a number of years she has been 
teaching Latin in the Hartsville schools, 
and has been outstanding in her work 
with young people. For a number of years 
she taught in the summer school of the 
state university. 

Miss Carroll is very active in various 
professional associations. She has ap- 
peared on the program of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Midwest and South and 
represents the American Classical League 
in South Carolina. 


PHILADELPHIA, THE FIRST 
(Continued from page 3) : 


fashioned clay jug, and balancing them 
gracefully atop their heads on their home- 
ward way. 

Contrasting with this picture of mod- 
ernity in Amman are the shops where 
native products are sold. If you want 
meat, all you can get is lamb. But it’s 
usually fresh; slaughtered early in the 
morning and, if necessary, also later in 
the day. When you know this, you feel 
sorry for the sheep meekly tied near the 
doorpost, perhaps unmindful of their im- 
minent end. The bazaars also have their 
metal work shops, and the smell of fresh 
meat may blend oddly with the smoke 
from a neighboring smithy. But as if to 
punctuate the incessant pounding or ham- 
mering of the metal workers, the native 
coffee or soft drink peddlers mill their 
way through the crowd, beating a synco- 
pated rhythm on their crude brass cym- 
bals. Lest you get the impression that 
this is all noise and unrest, you come also 
inevitably upon Arab cafes. Generally 
cheerless and dingy, and emitting an al- 
most discordant, raucous music, they pro- 
vide the meeting place for the native men 
of leisure. Here they sit, smoking their 
inseparable water-bowl pipes, called 
nargyleh. With all the complacency you 
associate with the Orient, they look up at 
you, note that you are a stranger, and then 
go on puffing and talking. 

Yet to end with the theme with which 
I began, Amman is now the capital of 
Trans-Jordan and the Emir is its ruler. 
When after the war this country was left 
politically derelict, Emir Abdulla, second 
son of Husein—the Caliph of Mecca, 
brought its three districts under one gov- 
ernment, and received provisional recog- 
nition from the mandatory government in 
Jerusalem. This was in 1922 confirmed by 
the British Colonial Office in London, and 
the following year Sir Herbert. Samuel 
announced at Amman that “His Majesty’s: 
government will recognize the existence 
of an independent government in Trans- 
Jordan, provided such a government is 
constitutional.” The Emir thus rules 
through a small representative council at 
Amman, and is advised in all matters per- 
taining to foreign affairs by a British res- _ 
ident. Britain thus has decisive control _ 
over Trans-Jordan, and through her 
Amman may again become a city of im- 
portance. 
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SERVICES APPRECIATED 


Trustees of Midland College Record Esteem 
for Work Done by Frank Hammond, 
Vice-president 


Mr. FrankK Hammonp has served Mid- 
land College well and faithfully ever since 
its removal from Atchison, Kan., to Fre- 


, mont, Nebr., in June 1919. 


; 


He took an active part in its removai 
from Atchison, and presented to the Board 
of Trustees the advantages of Fremont as 
a proper location for a Lutheran college. 
He has given liberally of his time, his 
money, his good judgment and good coun- 
sel in aiding the development of the school. 
He has served on the Board of Trustees, 
the Executive Committee and the Finance 


) Committee ever since the college has been 


) 


in this city. As vice-president of the 
Board, and chairman of the Executive 
Committee and of the Finance Committee 
his loyal interest and efficient service have 
been outstanding. 

By the relinquishment of his active par- 


ticipation in the affairs of the college, he 


has not laid aside his interest in the life 
and work of the school but continues to 
promote the interests of the school through 
the columns of his paper. Someone else 
takes his office, but years must pass, years 
of loyal service must be given, before any- 


one can take his place in the promotion 
of the school. 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


By the Board of Trustees, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Finance Committee: 

1. That we extend to Mr. Frank Hammond 
our sincere thanks and appreciation for the 
years of efficient service he has rendered to the 
institution; for the painstaking, thorough at- 
tention he has given to the affairs of the school; 
for the willingness he has shown to open his 
paper to promote the well being of the school 
ned, weep it before the public in a favorable 
ight. 

2. That we express our gratitude to him for 
his generous gifts to the school in every 
financial campaign, and for his active aid in 
securing gifts from others. 

3. That we express to Mr. Frank Hammond 
our appreciation of his measured judgment, his 
wise counsel, his Christian character, and his 
continued interest in all things pertaining to 
pe life of the school. 

That we convey to Mr. Frank Hammond 
Peeou or this written statement concrete evi- 
dence that we hold him in highest esteem, re- 
gard him with the deepest affection, and main- 
tain toward him as long as life shall last a fel- 
lowship, a brotherhood that shall be abiding 
and lasting. 

5. That these resolutions shall be spread upon 
the records of the Board of Trustees; a copy 
presented to him, a copy sent to the official 
paper of the United Lutheran Church, a copy 
to the Board of Education at Washington, D. C., 
and that we also request that a copy be pub- 
lished in the Fremont Tribune. 

For the Committee, 
Charles S. Bream, 
Arthur Swanson, 
H. F. Martin. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s, Mill, W. Va., August 20-25, at the State 
Four-H €amp. Convention opens with model 
services throughout Sunday, including Matins 
at 6.30 A. M. Auxiliary organizations will hold 
concurrent sessions during the week at this 
camp. Holy Communion will ee administered 
at the closing service, 10.30 A. June 25. 

William uM Erhard, Sec. 
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WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 
the new address? 


This service will save THE LUTHERAN 


many dollars since the Post-Office Department now makes a 
charge of two cents for reporting a change of address to the 
publisher, which formerly was done free. Your co-operation 


will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Nebraska will meet at Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., in conjunction with the Midland 
Assembly, August 1-5. 

Mrs. Edgar H. Landgren, Rec. Sec. 


MARRIED 


Hamsher-Burkholder. M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the newly organized Synod of 
Central Pennsylvania, was united in marriage 
to Miss Mildred Burkholder of Harrisburg, Pa., 
June 24. The ceremony was solemnized in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Harrisburg, by the pastor, 
the Rev. G. Z. Stup, assisted by the Rev. Paul 
Hamsher, son of the groom. Dr. Hamsher will 
begin his work as head of the synod August 1. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY AT CAMP 
NAWAKWA 


Camp Nawakwa will observe its tenth anni- 
versary Sunday afternoon, July 31, at 3.30 
o’clock. 

Half-hour concert by the Tressler Orphans’ 
Home Band; trumpet duets by representatives 
of the Intermediate Boys’ Camp; chorus from 
the High School Girls’ Camp; the singing of 
the new Nawakwa song by a camper’s quintet; 
addresses by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, Harrisburg, 
Pa., president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod; and Carl M. Distler, Esq., Baltimore, 
Md., a member of the Board of Directors. 

Our camps are lar rece than ever this year 
and a splendid type, 9 Roe people is bidding 
fair to add much he future success of a 
trained leadership res ee church. 

M. Hadwin Fischer, Pres. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Bird, ‘Chester S., from 3 Borie St., Coudersport, 
Pa., to 302 Bennett St., Bridgeport, Ohio. 

Cauble, Frank P., from R. F. D Box 184, 
Salisbury, N. C., to East Gastonia, N. C. 

Ganskopp, Elmer H., from Box 5277, Puerta de 
Tierra, Puerto Rico, to Christiansted, Virgin 
Islands. 

Garten, D.D., R. B., from R. F. D. 7, Spokane, 
Wash., to 4727 Post St., Spokane, Wash. 

Hodel, Henry, from Walmer Road, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Canada, to 514 Bedford Road, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., Canada. 

Kahlenberg, Henry V., from 915 W. Taylor St., 
Kokomo, Ind., to 921 W. Taylor St., Kokomo, 


Kinney, Paul G., from Kernersville, N. C., to 
R. F. D. 1, Burlington, N. 
Maurer, Fred C., from 637 5th St., Valley Junc- 


Bon, Iowa, to 637 5th St., West Des Moines, 
owa. 
Miller, H. N., from 1417 Juniper St., Norris- 


town, Pa., to 226 Harrison Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
Nell, R. B., from 208 W. Walnut St., Selins- 
grove, Pa., to Nell Manor, East Berlin, Pa. 
Roof, F. K., from Augusta St., Box 34, New 
Brookland, S. C., to Augusta St., Box 34, West 
Columbia, S. C 


COMMUNION SET AVAILABLE 


We have a beautiful Communion Set which 
we are not using. It is of heavy silver and 
consists of a flagon, goblet, and paten. We will 
give these to a congregation who will use and 
appreciate them. We value them very highly 
as they were our first Communion Set. 

Some time ago The Christian Heroid offered 
such a set and some three hundred congrega- 
tions asked for it. We are willing, therefore, 
to part with ours where there is a longing need. 
We are now using the individual service. Some 
prefer the single cup. The best established 
congregation could proudly use this set. Ad- 
dress the Rev. Louis Garrett Gray, nee Eee 
way Church, New Carlisle, Ohio, R. F. 


bis KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
bere effective. Neat, con- 
Seti or isp ny og tact 
Dot soil or injure an: sts 
all season Soe as all "Geaiere 


Harold Bi somers,. toes eg Oe 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, 'N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 


Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 
MATINS 
CHURCH SCHOOL . 
THE SERVICE . 
VESPERS 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


.. 10:00 A.M. 
. 11:15 A.M. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 113th year 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1938 
A limited number of scholarships 
are available. 
For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D., 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the State Capitol. 
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A GUIDE AND STANDARDS IN PARISH EDUCATION 


WHAT IS IT? 


A definite, concrete, workable scheme by which congregations may improve their educa- 

tional work and make progress in the attainment of their educational goals. A practical guide 
‘GUIDE AND. STANDARDS with a progressive series of standards set up for achievement over a five-year period. : 

| Siaiv Euscavion Included in the materials is a thirty-two page booklet. This guide-book discusses briefly 

the objectives of Parish Education, the major factors that need to be developed if these objec- 

. tives are to be realized, and a practical plan for developing these major factors. The bulk of 

this guide deals with the progressive series of standards by which the congregation’s educa- 

tional work will be directed and measured. 


FOR WHOM IS IT? 


For the educational leaders and workers in every congregation of the United Lutheran 
Church in America—pastors, superintendents, officers of church societies, teachers, and com- 
mittees responsible for the development of Parish Education. 


WHAT’S NEW ABOUT IT? 


(1) The five-year plan of continuous improvement. (2) The detailed standards for each of the five years. 
(3) The provision of a place, within each year’s standard, for a special congregational and for a special synodical 
objective. (4) The definiteness with which the procedure in using the plan has been set forth. (5) The method by 
which congregations will be recognized as progressive congregations in the field of Parish education. 


IS THERE MUCH RED TAPE? 


Very little. You subscribe for the complete set of materials. You study and follow the guide-book. Each 
year you post the yearly standard, when received, for display in your church. You work for a year and measure 
results. You send a score sheet to the Parish and Church School Board. When your score sheet indicates progress, 
you receive the Board’s certificate of recognition. 


WHEN SHOULD ONE START? 


At any time, but if at all possible before October, 1938. The advantage of an early start lies in the fact that a 
series of articles will be running in our periodicals, in particular in PARISH SCHOOL, over the period this 
project is to be in operation. These articles deal with the various features of the yearly objectives as they are 
undertaken. In October, 1938, begin using the second year materials. 


WHAT IS THE COST? 


The cost is only $2.00 (cash with order) for the entire equipment for the whole five-year period. This includes 
a copy of the guide-book, five wall standards, score sheets, and certificates. A new wall-standard and score sheet 
will be mailed on or about September 1 of each year for five years. The guide-book will be sent immediately upon 
receipt of your subscription, also the wall-standard and score sheet for the first year. Additional copies of the 
guide-book may be purchased separately at 25 cents a copy. 


Place your order for the Entire Equipment now. Send $2.00 cash with order. 


Now Ready 
THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


ADDRESSES ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


These addresses were delivered by the author in the Mt. Airy Seminary chapel in 1936-37. 
In response to the request of the students who heard them and and who found them very help~- 
ful, they were prepared for publication. It was Dr. Jacobs’ hope that all who read them may 
be led to a deeper reflection upon the meanings of the familiar words of the Creed, which Chris- 
tians so often profess. These addresses emphasize the personal religious values of the Creed, 
and direct attention to the basic certainties which the layman and the theologian have in 
common, They review the really important things we believe, and show the Creed to be 
of supreme and permanent worth. The style and language are simple, clear, direct. The 
ordinary layman can read, enjoy, and find real help in these addresses. 


Price, $1.00. 
_—_— ee EE Se ee 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Devotional Studies om the Apouiles’ Creed 
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